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The Horticultural Department. 


KEEPING GRAPES IN WINTER. 








— 


At the summer meeting of the Western N. 
Y. Frit Growers’ Society, the following state- 
ments were made in discussion upon tne ques- 
tion—What grapes have been preserved most 
successfully during the past winter? 

Mr. Lanawortiny—Sent a quantity of grapes 
to New York late last season. ‘They all rotted 
Those retained at home followed the same ex- 
ample. 

Mr. Barry—That was my experience too. 

Mr. Grirrita—Gathered his grapes early 
Put them boxed up, in a dry room of a tem. 
perature just above freezing. They came out 
well in the spring—the Diana’ best; the Dela- 
ware second, 

H. G. Warner—Had been highly success- 
ful in keeping grapes, Put up a large quanti- 
ty last fall in boxes of varying sizes and found 
the last lot fresh in the cellar that morning. 
Had Catawbas, Isabellas, Rebeceas and Dianas. 
They all kept well. Management isall. Grapes 
should be ripe when picked and kept clean and 
dry avd cold. Had a cellar under a portion 
of the barn, in which were placed the boxes, 
containing 5, 12 and 24 lbs, There should 
not be enowgh in one box to make weight suf- 
ficient to crush or press hard upon the lower 
strata of grapes. Pack in lightly and nail the 
boxes up, and set them one upon the other, as 
they will thus occupy less room. The temper- 
ature of ‘the cellar was abuut 28 degrees. A 
temperature that will freeze potatoes, uncovered, 
will not freeze grapes in boxes. Pine boxes 
should not be used, as they flavor the grape 


with their own aroma. Some few of the grapes 


qecayed, but nearly all were preserved fresh 





aud good. The Isabellas and Concords were 
among the last used and they were fresh and 
palatable. No other covering, but the boxes 
were used. 

Mr. Bascocx, Lockport—Kept his grapes 
well till May. They were boxed up with saw- 
dust and shavings intermixed and put intoa 
cool cellar. The stems were as green as when 
put up in the fall. 





FALL TREE-PLANTING. 


Tur Evercreen . TREES, having made their 
summer growth and being now jn rest, may be 
transplanted with*safety, In taking up crees 
for transplanting, and especially evergreen trees, 
be careful to keep the roots from exposure to 
the air, by taking up a good ball of earth up- 
on them. If thesoil is light and crumbly, it is 
well to enclose the roots in a piece of canvass 
as soon as the tree is lifted from its place. 
The fine rootlets of evergreens are very sensi- 
tive to exposure and when once dried in the 
open air are pretty sure to die, and since it is 
upon these that the tree must depend as the 
mouths which are to take up its food, it will be 
apparent to all planters that this is a vital mat- 
ter with evergreens. 

The time for full transplanting of trees which 
anpuully shed their leaves, is as soon as the 
leaves fall, which is a sign that the seasons 
growth has ceased and the tree is in rest. This 
time is chosen to avoid the shock to its vital 
forces, which would be given if the operation 
should be performed while the tree is in a 
growing conditiom. 

Tn fall planting it is best to open the holes 
where the trees are to stand, several weeks be- 
fore the planting is to be done, throwing out 
the lean earth and filling the bottom of the 
hole with a richer mold, so the tree may have 
something to feed upon in its new home. 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
GRAPE GROWING ALONG THE 
LAKE SHORE, 





— 


The recent tour of the grape growers’ Com- 
mittee was for the purpose of observing the 
condition and prospects of grape culture along 
the South shore of Lake drie, A full report 
of their observations will be published in the 

~ annual report of the Society next winter, in 

- the mean time the following notes will give an 
idea of what is going on in some of the places 
visited: 

The Committee commenced their tour at 
Cleveland on Monday afternoon, Sept, 3d, in- 
specting the grane vines in several fine gardens 
along Enclid Avenue, then a number of viue- 
yards about East Cleveland, all on sandy and 
gravelly soi!. ‘The crop of fruit here was very 
uneven; some places almost a full average and 
others quite a failure, and the causes of the 
difference not easy to discover, although in 

~ gome cases the neglect of culture and the mis- 
takes in pruning &c. were quite remarkable. 
Among the first vineyards visited that of I. F. 
Bernard, on the Raymond estate was in the 
best condition; and that of R. P, Bowers was 
coming into a promising state; these and sev- 
eral others have some good fruit. Two or 
three vineyards were damaged by hail, but the 
greater number lost their crop by the severe 
storm in Jane; and the failure of fruit led to 
the neglect of culture. 1 

The best show we found in this district was 
acouple of miles further East on the grounds 
of Mr. O. D. Forp, (a member of the Commit- 

tee) he has 5 or 6 acres of grapes of various 
ages, about half in bearing, and presenting a 
fall crop of Concord, Delaware, Isabella, Ca- 
tawba &c.; these are on sandy loam in a fine 
sheltered position, with a hill of clay soil on 
the East which Mr, £. designs also to set with 
grapes. From 2 acres of Isabella vines, last 
year he gathered 7 tons of ripe fruit which he 
sold mostly for 20. to 25 cts. per lb.; over 
$1000 per acre. He was at this time selling 

Concords at 35 cts. per lb. At the Sandusky 
. grape show last year Mr. Forp took a larger 

number of premiums than any other person; 

and he bids fair to do the same at the coming 
show in Cleveland. 
Tuesday morning the party was increased.to 

12 or 16 by grape growers from Collamer, and 

members of the Dover Bay Company residing 


was at the vineyard of W. J. Gordon, West 
Cleveland, consisting of about 12 acres, 5 or 6 
years old and presenting a fine appearance as to 
growth and culture and a fair erop of fruit for 
the season, especially the Delawares and Con- 
cords of which there is a fair proportion. 
Captain Spatprno’s vineyard was then visited; 
it consists of 7 acres, sandy and gravelly soil; 
varieties Isabella, Catawba, Concord, Delaware. 
crop moderate, but growth of vines very good. 
Capt. S., is most’ of thé time absent during 
summer, but his home department is evidently 
well managed by Mrs, S. and the boys, He de- 
signs planting 5 or 6 acres additional vineyard. 


; the coming spriag, and thinks by the time it 


comes into bearing he will be ready to ex- 
change the sailor’s life for that of a landsman, 
in his pleasant home overlooking the broad 
waters of his favorite Lake. 

Mr. E. Nicuouson’s vineyard and orchards 
came next in order. The grape vines are 
mostly older than the preceeding and some of 
them had been damaged by the winter, but the 
mejority were making good growth with some 
show of fruit, His pear trees had suffered 
more than usual by the blight, as was the case 
in most localitles observed. 

At Dr. Kirtianp’s a halt was of course 
made, and after a brief view of his garden, 
and taking the Doctor into the party, the 
word was “onward to Dover Bay.” 

. After crossing Rocky River and passing a 
couple of miles along the lake shore the first 
vineyard seen was that of Stevens & Baier, 
consisting of 8 acres—Catawba, Concord and 
Delaware, all planted last fall, on clay soil, 
fresh broken sod, and with very successful re- 
sults. The vines are set 8 or 9 feet apart, and 
drains 36 ft., 30 inches deep, 

The Dover Bay Company have 50 acres of 
vineyard planted within the last two years. Of 
this, 8 acres are Clinton, the rest Catawba, 
Concord, Delaware, Diana, &c. The soil is a 
light colored clay, the surface slightly inclined 
or undulating, so as to afford drainage and 
bring open to the Lake influences. The drain- 
ing is done in the best manner, with tiles laid 
30 to 36 inches deep, between every third or 
fourth row of vines, and at a cost of nearly 
$100 per acre, The planting and culture is un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. J. F. Morrigs, 
(son of J. E. Mottier, late of Cineinnati) and 
the work gives evidence of much energy and 
skill, It is the intention of the Company to 





in Cleveland. Starting westward the first call 


largely increase their vineyard the coming sea- 
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son, and also to construct a wine cellar and 
dock or vessel landing; the latter being quite 
essential in view of the distance from railroad. 
The stockholders are men of intelligence, ener-, 
gy and capital, and cannot fail of success. , 
The only bearing vineyard in the vicinity is 
that of Mr. Arwxzu1, consisting of fonr acres, 
Isabella, Catawba, Hartford Prolific, Concord 
and Delaware, planted in 1861, now finely set 


with fruit and showing good culture. The suc- | 


cess of Mr. Arwetu’s experiment on this for- 
bidding soil was the chiof cause of the Com- 
pany selecting this loeality for their enterprise. 

At this point the party were joined by a 
large delegation from Avon Point, Sheffield, 
and Elyria. A sumptuous dinner was provi- 
ded at the house of Mr. Arweut for the whole 
crowd, and at the close a pleasant episode took 
place in the presentation of a handsome silver 
tea service aad pitcher, to Mr. and Mrs, Atwet 
by the officers of the Dover Bay Wine Com- 
pany, as a testimonial for their services in pre- 
moting the interests of the Company. 

Dr. Beckwitk wade an appropriate present- 
ation speech, at the close of which he said most 
of the members of the Company were profes- 
slonal acd business men, were confined as pris- 
ouers within the four walls of their offices and 
stores; their “leave of absence” not frequent, 
ihe monotonous drudgery of their business 
keeps them going their rounds from store and 
back again, with but little more variation than 
a horse in @ tread-mill, which it is said in a 
short time Joses his eyesight for the want of 
pure air and light—so they, in common with 
most business men confined in cities, lose their 
uatural vision for the beauties of nature unless 
they have some object to call them away at 
times from their usual pursuits. Frequent vis- 
its here cannot fail to be beneficial to their 
health, wake up and enliven an interest in 
carth’s prodacts, develope dormant facalties of 
the mind and recuperate its overtaxed powers. 
if wore time and attention was devoted here 
it would produce a better sanitary condition and 
might add to longevity. 

‘yy, Krernanp made the response for Mr. 
Arwen, and at the close said he wished now 
to correct a statement made by him some years 
ago, that the shores of the Ohio river would 
be the vine-land of ‘this country, but since his 
recent ‘Visit to Dover, Avon, and other parts 
of the Toke shore, ‘he had changed his former 
Opinion, and uow believed that old ashe wag 
he should jive to see the south shore of Lake 





Erie the- vine-land of America; and believed 
there were those present who would liye to see 
the vine clad shores of our Lake rivalling those 
of the Rhine. The growing of different kinds 
of grapes had been a favorite pursuit. of his 
for more than thirty years and now he was 
happy to see so many younger men engaged in 
it. He doubted not the members of the Com- 
pany would find the enterprise they have so 
well commenced soon exceed their expectations 
in profit and satisfaction. 

A drive of ten miles further brought the par- 
ty to Avon Point. Here the shore curves out- 
ward, into the Lake, giving a broad view of 
ite waters, and a free scope for its breezes; and 
here, twelve miles from a railroad station, (Ely- 
ria) and twenty miles from Cleveland, quite out 
of the range of travel and civilization, with for- 
bidding soil and often bad roads, is now the 
most extensive and promising vineyard settle- 
ment in Northern Ohio. 

Mr. R. B. Buttock of Elyria has the credit 
of planting the first vineyard in this vicinity, 
(now finely in bearing) and in connection with 
A. H. and D. W. B., now have about 20 acres 
planted and giving evidence of skillful culture. 
Core and Pomeroy of the same place have 6 
or 8 acres, part of it well set with fruit. D. 
Stermaw and ©. W. Jonnsron have each 5 
acres part bearing well. Isaac OU. Suetpon, 
Hevry Moore, Gro. Deca and Joan Miuter 
have each small vineyards of good promise; 
and Cuas. McC.etianp of Columbus has 14 
acres, part in bearing, the rest young. 

But the most extensive planter here is Mr. 
E. Boyp of Elyria and his associates, Ke.Loae 
and Day of New York, who own several hun- 
dred acres of land in the vicinity, and have 
planted within the past two yéars 70 acres in © 
vineyard, first underdraining the soil and pre- 
paring itin a most thorough manner at'a cost 
of not less than $100'per acre. The after cul- 
ture too is very perfect, eo that their grounds 
present a very fine appearance, and a good ex- 
ample to less.enterprising neighbors, 

These movements have, of ‘course, wrought a 
great change in the condition and prospects of 
all that region. The value attached to the land 
bas changed from about forty or fifty dollars 
an acre, to one or two hundred dollars an acre. 
The fever has also spread many miles farther 
westward, and we bear of vineyards being 
planted at’ Sheffield, Black River, Vermillion, 
&c,, some of them of considerable-extent. One 
company at Sheffield are preparing to plant 
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fifty aeres the coming season; and at Black 
River, his native hdmé, Gea. QA: Gilliibre; Uf" 
COharleston memory, ‘has Commenced a vineyard ’ 
_ Of forty’ or fifty actes, ‘uiider the care’ of &' bro- 

- ther, and with' the prospect of good’ success. 

A very pleasant and bountiful picnic ‘énter- 
tainment for the whole party at Dover Bay, by 
the ladies'‘of that place and Elyria, finished up 
the proceedings of the very well spent day, and 
the committee, with their city friends, had a’ 
fine evening ride back to Cleveland.—M. 'B. B: 





‘WHAT INJURED THE GRAPES? 
Lote ert ihe a OT gs 

In most parts of. Northern Ohio, on the; Is-, 
lands as well as the-main lands, the grape crop, 
the present season is a deficient one—say one-, 
half to one-third an average yield. The cause 
or causes of this partial failure seems to be a 
subject of some dispute. At the recent meet- 
ing of the Lake Shore Grape Growers’ Associ- 
ation at Sandusky, after their visit. to the Is- 
lands, this tepic was up for discussion. 

Judge Summers of Vermillion, expressed the 
opinion that overbearing of the vines the past 
year was the main cause of the deficient crop 
the present season, weakening the vines and 
exposing them to injury by the winter, and by 
disease. But the unusual severity of the past 
winter was another cause, killing many of the 
buds in most vineyards; and the severe storm 
of rain and wind in June destroyed many of 
the blossoms. 

Appison Ketty, of Kelly’s Island, attributes 
the failure mainly to the storm in June, beating 
off the blossoms, and a kind of mildew which 
appeared soon after, destroying much of the 
young fruit as soon as it was set. 

Mr. Scupper of Sandusky, said his older 
. vineyard bore a large crop the last year and was 
summer pruned; tbe wood did not ripen well 

in the fall and it blossomed sparsely this spring 
and the big storm destroyed most of the blos- 
soms; but a younger vineyard bore a light crop 


the past year, was not summer-pruned, ripened 
its wood better last fall and blossomed earlier 
this spring, so that the fruit was set when the 


storm came, and a fair crop remains, 


J. E. Morrier, of North East, Pa., spoke 
emphatically of the bad effects of allowing 
vines to overbear, as the results of many years’ 
observation at Cincinnati, before his removal to 


the Lake Shore. 


Mr. Gairrira of North East, spoke of the 
extreme injury done by the storm in June, de- 
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stroying the fertilizing pollen of the blossoms, 
ahd especially of the ill effects’ of severe’ sum- 
mer prdving, both on the fruit and the vine, 
robbing both of ‘their chief sipply of nutri- 


“| ment,, derived from the air by the leaves. 


Dr, Dunnam of Collamer, was also opposed 
to mach sammer praning, he had lessened the 
amount of pruning in his vineyard, each sum- 
mer for a number of years past, and his crops 
of ‘fruit had increased from two tuns to six 
tuns per acre. He’ thought the latter amount 
might be considered overbearing, but’ he was 
uncertain as to what is the bearing capacity of 
full grown, healthy vines, or when we might 
say they were overbearing. He had suffered 
but little from mildéw or rot. 
Mr. Heaver of Cincinnati, said he should 
gay vines were overbearing when the fruit col- 
ots faintly instead of deeply and when the ends 
of the canes cease to grow before the usual 
time. He also deprecated the removal of much 
summer foliage by summer pruning. 
Other speakers were of the opinion that the 
unusually warm weather and rains of last Sep- 
tember produced too late a growth of the 
vines, so that the wood did not ripen well 
enough to withstand the severe winter; hence 
most of the buds were killed andthe new 
growth had to come from secondary buds, which 
produced few blossoms. 
Mr. Cowpery desired to interrupt the discus- 
sion just to urge upon the attention of his fel- 
low grape growers the importance of spending 
some time each season in visiting each other's 
vineyards and noticing the effects of various 
soils, location and modes of culture, as the 
best means of gaining important knowledge and 
making progress in this business, and as but 
few men could visit very many parts of the 
ountry, it was important that they should as- 
sociate themselves together in a society like 
this, for the mutual benefit of all and the free 
exchange of observations and experiences.— 
He urged all present to join the Association 
and contribute their share towards its expenses. 
M. B. B. 


Corn.—The probable effects of the unpro- 
pitious weather upon the corn crop in the West 
has created a ripple in the New York market 
and unsettled prices. Even the “cautious” 
dealers in Chicago have advanced their quota- 
tions some three or four cents. Here in Cleve- 
land, quotations were advanced at the close of 
the week some 6 te 8 cents. 




















WINE MAKING. 
BY. HON.) W. BULL, OF CONCORD, MASS. 


An excellent wine may be made by ferment- 
menting the jnice upon the stems and seeds and 
skins—indeed some experienced wine makers 
prefer this method, as yielding the best wine 
Wine making properties, it is known, exist in 
these parts of the grape—tannin in the stems 
and skin, and oenanthie ether and an oily prin- 
ciple in the seeds, which give to the wine a del- 
icate and. desirable flavor. Such wine keeps 
longer than that made from the first pressing, 
and, though not ripe so soon, improves for an 
indefinite number of years. The method which 
I adopt io this case is as follows: 

I put the grapes into the mash tub, where 
they are broken sufficiently to let out the juicet 
having ascertained the weight—i. e. the amoun; 
of sugar—beforehand, I add to the must, su- 
gar enough to bring it up to 24 per cent. of 
the whole quantity of juice. Next, I add water 
to the amount of one half the quantity of 
Grapes, after having dissolved in this water 
three pounds of sugar to the gallon; two pounds 
will do, but three pounds to the gallon will be 
more safe and will prevent the “head of the 
liquor” from going sour, and will make, I think, 
the best wine. 

By this process you get 150 gallons of good 
wine from 100 gallons pure juice, and as the 
wine making principle exists largely in the 
stems, and seeds, and skins, even after pressing, 
you really succeed in getting the additional 50 
gallons of good wiue for the cost only of the 
sugar used and a little extra trouble. 

Wine ripens more rapidly in the cask than in 
the glass, and should by all means be kept in 
the wood uatil the insensible fermentation of 
the second year is completed. Many believe 
that wine makes a new movement every year 
at the season when the vines are in blossom, 
and that this movement occurs for many years. 
I am led to suppose this to be possible from the 
fact that German wine growers of long experi- 
ence believe in it fully, and because one can- 
not fail to see that wine cannot be ripe. until 
all its particles are perfectly assimilated by 
these auonally recurring fermentations. It is 
important, however, that air shoukd be exclud- 
ed carefully from the cask, which should be 
kept quite full, to prevent the wine from run- 
ning into the acetous fermentation. 

The best temperature for wine making is 
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from 65 to $5 degrees, beginning with the firse, 
and if possible completing the fermentation 
with the last named; the wine should go on 
without check to its completion, which will 
generally happen in about three weeks from the 
starting of the fermentation. After which the 
wine is to be racked off into clean casks as be- 
fore stated.—Mass. Ploughman. 





How to Make Wine.—Not according to 
this receipt or that, says a writer in the Rural 
World. It seems as though there were a thou- 
sand ways to make wine. This is all wrong. 
Sach multiplicity only perplexes. The simplest 
thing in the world is to make wine; or, rather, 
wine is not made—it makes itself. Simply ex- 
press juice, and let it stand. ‘bat makes wine; 
that is the whole of it. 

For domestic wines, which people wixt drink, 
treatment is required. Here sugar must be 
added—but this is all. Were there sugar 
in the berries, currants, rhubarb, &c., it would 
come under the head of grape wine. Each 
man may judge as to the amount of sugar he 
wants. Some people like sweeter and some 
sourer wine. Make to suit taste, and the sw 
gar is your criterion. For wild, sour grapes 
a pound of sugar to a quart of juice is the 
rule. Some have a quarter, or even a third less 
The more sugar the sweeter will be your wine. 
All wines are alike in one respect—in the gen 
eral wine taste. The difference is made by the 
flavor of the fruit. Thus the strawberry wine 
is different from the blackberry wine, and these 
different from the grape. The reason why the 
grape is best (to a cultivated taste) is, that ite 
sugar is better---differing from cane sugar. A 
fruit should have itsown sugar. But the grape 
flavor is also excellent. Flavor and sugar unite 
in the grape; and hence it makes the best wine 
—so good that it is called the only wine. 





Tue Greetey Grare Prize —The inevita 
ble Greeley Prize for the best grape, which 
was awarded to the Iona in 1864, and withheld 
from all in 1865, is up for another trial in 1866 
and Mr. Quinn recently gave notice that the 
committee will hold a grape show for this pure 
pose in New York on the 2d of October. ‘Tf 
the final decision on the grape is as wide of gen- 
eral approbation as that of last year was on 
the pear, Mr. Greetey had best pnt the money 
back in his pocket and keep it there. 





No man has a right to do as he pleases, ex 
cept he pleases to do right. 
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The Agricultural Bepartment. 








DITCHING AND DRAINING. 


During the fall season of the year, many far- 
mers take advantage of their leisure and the 
condition of the ground to cut ditches in wet 
places or to lay tile for under-draining upon 
their farms. 

In very wet places, where a large volume of 
water is to be carried off from a deep and por- 
ous vegetable deposit, aa open ditch is the 
most readily available and much the cheaper 
method of drainage, since a single broad ditch 
through the lowest portion of the tract, with a 
few wing sluices leading into it from neighbor. 
ing pools, will soon take off a majority of the 





dead water and leave the ground in a condi- | 





ten used to good effect in the bottom of cover” 
ed drains, treating them in the same manner 
as specified for brush drains. 

Wood is used in various forms for underdrain- 
ing: laid in the bottom of a ditch in the shape 
of split rails; slabs from the saw-mill; old rails 
from decayed fences, &c. An excellent under- 
drain is made by digging a narrow ditch, say 
two and a half or three feet deep, a foot wide 
at the bottom, then with a narrow spade, cut 
a channel six inches wide and the same deep 
along the middle of the bottom, and cover this 
with an oak plank or thick slab, belly up, resting 
on the shoulders of the first bottom, and fill up 
the ditch as for other blind drains. In soft land 
we have seen the water track made by nailing 
together two narrow boards like an inverted V, 
and Jaying this upon a bottom board. 

For a tile underdrain, preference is given to 


tion td compact and ripen, preparatory to be- | the veriety known as either pipe or sole tile 


ing put under cultivation or for bearing tame | 


grass. 


over the horse shoe or open bottomed style 
though this last does very well in firm clay 


The practice of mating common open ditch. land, not infested with crawfish. In laying all 


esis so plain and simple that very little need | 
The main reqni- | frm end uniform throughout, so the joints shall 


be said by way of explanation 


tile, care must be taken that the bearing be 


sites for a good ditch being 2 grade which will | not get misplaced and let in dirt to choke the 


not dam the water in any place, and sides ent 
to such an angle from the perpendicular that 


watercourse, If the soil is soft, it may be well 


| to underlay the tile with narrow oak boards, 


they will not slough off or “cave in,” to fill up | which will keep them in place some years, and 


the ditch and obstrnet the 


In clay ground the sides will hol 1 if made near- | 


ly perpendicular, but in softer soils, ond per 
ticularly in sand or muc*, the slant of the cides 


should be considerab!o—often not !ee3 than one- 


third pitch. 

‘All ditches or underdrains 
as ncariy in direct lines 
will allow; which will help the woter to flow 
off more freely and prevent the acenmulstion 
of trash which is apt to clog wp the turns or 
eddies in the ditch. "at this directness must 
not be at the expense of the crade, which is a! 
matter of first necessity in a water course. 


should he laid ont | 
az the lay of the land | 


low of the water | until the earth is evenly compacted about them. 


‘The preper depth for tile drain is from two to 
' three feet, and the distance apart of the lines of 
| tile, thirty to forty feet, for thorough drainage. 
The best sizes of tile for ordinary land are from 
two to three inches calibre. Where several 
laterals lead into a main, the latter must bein 
preportion—say from four to six inches calibre. 
The prices of tile of the above-named sizes will 
range from twenty to fifty cents a rod. 

Tn laying out a system of tile drains in a field, 
follow the general slope of the surface. If the 
| field to be drained lies at the base of a hill from 

which water “seeps” out, first lay in a large 


In constructing covered dreins, a variety of | head-drain, paralle! with the base of the hill, to 


material is used, according to the convenienc 
of the situation. In pretty firm soils, a brush } 
drain <ices very well. ‘The bottom of the ditch 


should be about a foot in with and the brush 


laid in all one way, with the t 
After e brush is laid in, cover with a lave 
of r sods to keep t! ne dirt from sift 
ing igh, then fill up, rovuding the top wel! 
as it will setile considersahiv. In sandy land 
brush drainsr will not enswer atoll. Wh 
there are plenty of cobble stones, these are of 


ops down stream, | : 


. | take up the water and prevent it from working 
pan on the field. 
Underdrsining with mole plows has been ve- 
ry successfally practised in many places. The 
nole plow eonsists of a stout beam, fifteen or 
twenty feet-in length, near the rear end of which 
is inserted an iron or steel coulter or standard, 
come four feet i 'ength, an inch thick, and six 
| or seven inches wide, with the front edge sharp- 
‘ened to ent the earth oa it passes along. At 
the bottom end of this standard is fixed the 
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mole, which is generally a conical shaped steel 
cylinder. The rear end of the large beam is 
rested upon a truck with apparatus for adjust- 
ing the depth to which the mole may be work- 
ed ; to the forward end is attached a stout ca- 
ble, operated by a capstan anchored some dis- 
tance ahead which is turned by two horses ora 
pair of oxen, on a sweep-lever attached to the 
eapstan. The mole, in passing through the 
earth, opens a channel, usually five or six inches 
in diameter, and if it works right, leaves the 
earth smoothly compacted on the walls of the 
hole, so that it will not readily crumble off and 
fill the channel. The cut made by the conlter 
or standard generally closes immediately so 
there is no sifting down of dirt from that quar- 
ter. In these times, a good mole plow with its 
appurtenances will cost well on to one hundred 
and fifty dollars ; ten years_ago they were af- 
forded for about a hundred dollars. In land 
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ore 
themselves of them if they knew with how lit- 
tle cost and trouble they can be built. In or- 
dinary clay soils, a cistern may be built with- 
out brick—except for the arch—by merely 
making the excavation of the size and depth 
required, and laying the mortar immediately on 
to the clay sides; if well dene with good hy- 
draulic cement, and clean coarse sand, it will 
be as permanent as if plastered upon a brick 
wall. 

Brick will be required for the arch. To 
turn this about eighteen inches below the sur- 
face of the ground, a shoulder should be made 
the width of the brick, on which the arch is to 
rest. One thousand brick will be sufficient for 
a cistern of the capacity of one hundred bar- 
rela, constructed on this plan, and the whole 
may be built at a cost of $50. On many farms 
brick may be already on hand, and some far- 
mers, perhaps would perfer to wall the entire 


where there is sufficient clay to bind the earth | cistern from the bottom. To do this two- 
along the track of the mole, this style of un- | thirds, or perhaps three-quarters more brick 
derdraining is immediately available, and will | would be required. 


last ten or a dozen years. 

We have written the above brief outline of 
the most common prectices of land drainage, 
in response to several juquiries from correspon- 
dents of the Ohio Farmer, and solicit articles 
on this subject from others who have had ex- 
perience in the work. 


BARN CISTERNS. 





One of the most important appendages to 
the barn or stable, is a well-built, capacious 
cistern. Having a full supply of pure water 
in the barn-yard is not only a great convenience, 
saving much time in taking horses to the pond 
or brook to drink, but the water from a well 
kept cistern is much more healthful to stock 
than water from many of the “stock ponds,” 
which during the summer months, when water 
is most needed, are but little more than mud 
holes. 

The water that falls upon an ordinary sized 
barn, in the course of a year is sufficient for all 
the stock that will probably find shelter in and 
around the barn; in the winter time, when the 
ponds are frozen, having water in the barn yard 
is a great convenience, not only for watering 
stock, but for wetting the cut straw and hay 
that should be fed with meal to the farm horses 
and cattle, 

Many farmers who have never experienced 
the advantage of a barn cistern, would avail 





The most proper form, and which gives the 
greatest strength to a cistern, is that of an or- 
dinary jug—say ten or twelve feet deep, and 
six or eight feet in diameter at the bottom, in- 
creasing in the middle to nine or ten feet, and 
from the middle upwards the size should be 
contracted to the base of the arch to six feet 
or less. Such a cjstern will hold from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty barrels, and 
would afford a supply of water for twenty head 
of animals continually. It is important to se- 
cure as freshly burnt bydraulic cement as pos- 
sible. The coarsest sand makes the strongest 
mortar. This should be clean, that is free 
from any clayey or marly substance. Every 
goo? mason knows the proportions in which 
these should be mixed.— Ex. 


Foreion Crors.—By recent arrivals from 
England reports are brought that heavy rains 
have damaged the outstanding crops in that 
country. A French agricultural paper ‘cums 
up as follows the latest accounts of the for 
eign harvests:—In France there is neither the 
ordinary quantity and quality of wheat, end 
but for free importation a scarcity would sne- 
seed the abundance of the past three years — 
England is also beginning to complain not of 
the quantity but quality. Russia has had an 
excellent wheat harvest, as well as Spain. It- 
aly does not seem to be much more fortunate 
than France. 


ess 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
BARN CISTERNS. 

1 have some objectious to the method of 
making a barn cistern given in a late number 
of the Furmer. First, plastering to the sides 
of clay, is not sufficient to make a perfectly du- | 
rable, and tight wall; that was pretty generally 
tried around here twenty years ago, not une of | 





which is now in use to my knowledge. They | 
will crack, consequently leak, and in time cave | 
in, especially if arched with brick, as was pro- | 
posed. Secondly, the expense is greater than 
necessary, as bricks are pretty expensive now. 
-I have just made a cistero, and will give my 
method: I bad a hole excavated the required 
size, and depth; hauled stoves from the field, | 
boulders, the proper siza, with plenty of small | 
enes to buck up the wall. A stone mason in | 
about two days made a permanent stove wall 
in lime mortar. I bad it made jag shaped, | 
drawn in at the top to about three feet across. | 
The inside of the wall was all plastered with | 
hydraulic cement—water lime and sand. I | 


| of an inch between. 
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end with a draw-knife or shave. Strike a line 
on each siding for the lap, and tack the blocks 
on, to the line and the stud above. 
light snow will occasioually drive throagh these 
crevices; but will soon disappear without sen- 
sibly wetting the corn. 

To prevent moulding in the bottom, make a 
floor of boards three inches wide, with spaces 
The flooring should be 
over an inch thick, , This kind of flooring, of 
course, is Only, for the bins. The jojsts or 
sleepers should be near together to support it. 
On such a floor you can make the bins as wide 
as you please.—Cor, Western Rural. 


THE CULTURE OF MADDER, 
“Tbe Commissioner of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington has received a valuable paper, commu. 
nicated through the State department by Mons. 
Emile de Speyer, on the subject of the culture 
of madder, which he claims may be successfally 
raised on ehe rich soils of this country. It is 
estimated that the net value of this dye that may 








procured a large flat stove for a cover, with a |e grown ona single acre would be $679.— 


hole through it large enough to let a person 
through when necessary to clean it out— 
Around the opening I placed a stone curb so 
that it could be covered with earth to preveot 
it from freezing and disturbing the wall. This 
is perfectly durable, tight, and the expense less 





than half what was estimated by the other 
method. S. Ryper, Jr. 
Geavga Co., Sept., 1866. 





BEST KIND OF CORN-HOUSE. 


The evils attending the coru-house, as usual 
Jy constructed are—the amount of rain aud 
snow which drive in between the vertical sid- 
ing, necessarily open to admit sir—and, what 


is far worse the mouldiug of the corn next the | 


floor for want of air. 

Having occasion, a few years since, to build 
a corn-house, I adopted the following method 
for avoiding these evils. First—the frame was 
thickly studded, to receive horizontal siding. 
Next—the sidiog was clapboards or common 
house siding, six inches wide, and lapped one 
inch and a half. To admit air put a thin 
board wader the lap on each stud. It may be 
from ene-quarter to one-half an inch thick, and 
\wo inches square. Or perhaps a better form 
x, six inches or the width of ‘a siding in length 
and two inches wide, slanting off the upper 





| When it is considered that the importation of 


madder into this country from France amounts 
to 25,000,000 francs annually, if any reasona- 
ble approximation to this profit could be real- 
ized per acre, our Western agriculturists should 
lose no time in attempting its culture.—Mary- 
land Farmer.” 

—Some people are very free in giving advice 
to “our Western agriculturists,”’ who have very 
little idea of what they are talking about, and 


this Madder business is one of that sort. We 
| have been all through the Madder experiment 


and koow something about it. Over twenty 
years ago, Mr. Bateham, our predecessor in the 
Ohio Cultivator, was very much interested in 
the introduction of Madder culture in Ohio; 
roots were procured and plantations made, and 
essays published io the then current volumes of 
the Ohio Cultivator. The planters persevered 
some years, but with very indifferent success, 
and finally gave up the business entirely, though 
repeated experiments were made upon “the rich 
soils of this covotry.” Te trouble with this 
business in Ohio and the West generally, is 
the hot, dry summers, which stop off the growth 
of the roots, so they seldom attain to a good 
marketable size, while the quality is in like 
manner injured, the roots being dry and woody. 
We have known of a very few old-fashioned 





housekeepers who still raised a patch of Mad- 


A litle . 
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der in their gardens, which they uséd to boil 
in an iron pot, and make into a tolerable dye 
for domestic flannel and stocking yarn, but as 
a profitable field crop Madder may be set down 
as a failure. The information contaived in the 
“valuable paper” of Mons Speyer, may do | 
very well for the climate of France, but as ap- 
plied to. América, it is mach on a par with 
other valuable suggestions which emanate from 
the pumpkin heads who vegetate about the 
Department of Agricultare. 





CURING CORN FODDER. 


— 





Last season 1 had sown as usual a pumber of 
acres of it in drills three fees apart. ‘Lhir was 
and should be always sown very thick, Direct- 
ly after harvest, fiading tbat a portion of it 
which bad not been sown thick enough was 
getting very high, and not wanting it for greeu 
feed, having plenty of grass, 1 commenced cut- 
ting it, to cure. ‘The stalks at the root from 
three quarters to one inch in diameter; it was 
cut about six ioches above the ground, and laid 
carefully across the stum ps, which being three 
feet apart, kept it off the ground ‘The weath- 
er being fine, it remained .some six days, was 
then turned, and after remaining several days 
longer was boand in small bundles aud stood 
up against the fence to let the air circulate 
through it for some ten days, It was then 
hauled juto the barn, thinking it would be 
safe; but upon examination some two weeks 
after, 1 found the stalks badly mildewed, and 
the leaves in the middle of the brndle in the 
same condition. 

This is the history of that experiment, 

Now another lot of it was planted in drills, 
in @ Geld that it was necessary to cut off in or- 
der to put the ground ia wheat. ‘This being a 
later planting, and thicker seeded, was not so 
tall; the stalks also being much finer—not per- 
haps exceeding any of it oue-half inch iu diam- 
eter, and might not have been more than four 
feet high. ‘This was cut, dried and stood up 
against the fence in the same way, but did not 
remain on the ground exposed to the sun, or 
in the field so long after cutting. After being 
hauled into the bara it proved. to be well and 
thoroughly cured. I have still in the barn a 
few bundles of it which upon examination this 
week I find perfectly sound and fit for feed. — 
My opinion is that the secret of curing corn 
for fodder is to cut it before the stalk becomes 
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over half an inch in diameter and then to thor- 


oughly dry it; also binding in small bundles 
and housing where is as much circulation of 
air as possible—Cor. Rural Advertiser. 





A DOG TRAP. 


A correspoudent of the Ohio Farmer writ- 
iog from Deerfield, gives a description of a slip- 
noose trap for catching vagrant dogs that 
might take a potion to worry sheep. The con- 
trivance is made by settiug a circular row of 
small stakes driven in the ground in a diameter 
of fifteen inches at the bottom and leaned in- 
wards go as to make eight inches diameter at 
the top,,.ecight inches or a foot high, Set a 
stoat spring-pole eighteen feet long, so the top 
will bend near the stakes; on the end of this 
pole fix a rope with a slip-noose to go on out- 
side the.circle of the stakes, aud another rope 
algo attached to the end of the spring-pole and 
fastened to a trap tick.o which is the bait 
within the stakes. The doy in putting his 
head withia the cirele of stakes for the bait, 
trigs the trap-stick which releases the spring- 
pole, and the slip-noose takes the dog about 
the weck and sends him kiting, and the probil- 
ity is after kiting an hour or so he will lose all 
appetite for sheep and every thing else. 


Fire-Proor Wasu ror Saincies.—A wash 
composed of lime, salt and fine sand or wood 
ashes, put onion the ordinary way of white- 
washing, renders the roof fifty per cent more 
secure against taking fire from falling cinders 
or othewise, jn case of fire in the vicinity. 
It pays the "expenses a hundred-fold, in preserv-_ 
jog influence against the effect of the weather. 
The older and, more, weather-beaten the shingles, 
the more benefit derived. Such shingles be- 
come more or less warped, rough, and cracked; 
the application of the wash by wetting the 
upper surface, restores them at once to their 
original or first form; thereby closing up the 
space between the shingles, and the lime and 
saod by filling up the cracks and poresin the 
shingle itself, prevents it from warping. —Ex. 











Every bin and granary should have a scale, 
or upright row of figares marked iuside, show- 
ing accarately the number of bushels to fill it 
to each figure. This will enable the farmer te 
know at aglance how much grain he has raised, 
or has on hand. 





It is not the varnish upon a carriage thet — 
gives it motion or strength. 
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Live Stock Departinent. 


FEEDING FARM STOCK. 








At a late meeting of the Gratiot (Musking- 
um Co,) Farmers, Club, Mr. Joseph Porter 
made a report on the most economical method 
of feeding stock. He said the subject was 
the more important for the reason that farmers 
now generally feed the products of the far 
on it; very little grain or hay is sold and re- 
moved from the farm, with the exeeption of 
wheat. The first thing he insisted on, was the 
necessity of observing regularity, as it regards 
time and quantity; said most farm stock are 
given less food than they are inclined to eat; 
thought it quite as injurious to be irregular in 
time of feeding as to give too little; spoke of 
what should be observed when tarning horses 
and cattle from dry feed to grass; they should 
not be turned on too early; thought five horses 
turved on 25 acres of grass early, would keep 
it eaten off closely, if they were put on as 
early as the middle of April: bat sheep should 
be turned to grass early; advised to keep a 
field for mowing purposes; would then cut the 
grass and throw to stock, as this would be an 
economy ef food; stock would eat cleanly as 
you gave them, and this would obviate the 
tramping and bruising of grass that would 
result if they were permitted to ran on it; 
thought one acre of clover and timothy, yielding 
when cured, 1} tons, thus treated, would 
feed five horses one month; stock early in 
spring tramp down more grass than they eat, 
and grass bitten off closely will not grow well 
though when cut with a keen, smooth scythe, it 
was not so injured as by the bruising of the ani- 
mal’s teeth. As to feed for horses, he preferred 
corn to other grains; thought it would pay well 
to grind the corn with the cob for the horse; if 
this could not be done conveniently, would 
soak corn well in water before feeding; would 
not feed corn in the ear to colts; thought it 
would injure eyes and feet; their teeth not 
being sufficiently developed could not masticate 
well; thesame money in oats and bran would 
be much better; knew less about cattle, but 
would recommend grinding corn for them; said 
the cost of grinding when corn is worth 25 cts., 
would be about 10 cts,, would probably add 
one-fourth to the price, depending on the price 
of corn; thought corn should be the principal 
grain for sheep—would give preference to oats 





and bran for lambs—this will do well in dry 
weather; if it should be wet, the bran will 
sour the trough and they will not eat it; sheep 
do not seem fond of cobs, hence would not so 
grind corn for them; housing sheep, as impor- 
tant as feeding, should be so arranged as to 
keep the feet dry; a filthy house was a prolific 
source of disease. Grain should be ground 
and boiled for hogs; said they masticate well, 
but the food passed so rapidly through the ali- 
mentary canal as to lose much nutriment; 
thought the hog thus fed would gain more 
weight on half the amount of feed; would pen 
hogs to fatten, and would always pen hogs 
from December to April, in a warm pen. 

Mr. Thos. Black, would endorse Porter in 
the main; thought bis doctrines and teachings 
strictly orthodox; had quarter, half and full 
fed cattle on corn; thought if it would pay 
at all to grind corn for stock, it would pay for 
cattle, half is wasted if fed on the ground, 
thought in the case of cattle the necessity of 
grinding might be obviated by letting hogs 
follow them, If he had a small amoant of 
corn, would grind; if plenty and hogs, would 
feed in the ear to stock and let his hogs follow; 
thought stock is often fed too much grain, 
exeept hogs—some animals will decline in con- 
dition by corn-feeding; would give enough to 
have the animal do well, and at the same time 
be economical; would give plenty of fodder and 
straw with grain; must have a good variety and 
feed regalarly—[by Robinson — what should 
ewes be fed?] Answer—Corn, one bushel dur- 
ing a winter, or if this is not preferred, “its 
equivalent. 

Mr. John B. Hamilton would endorse what 
has gone before; would insist on cooking food 
for animals—thought in this we were greatly 
behind the old country—in Scotland the Boil- 
er House is quite an affair; making a hotch 
potch, and feed to horses; they do not give the 
amount of strong food we do, and yet keep 
their stock in much better condition. 

Mr. James Colvin thought we feed to much 
grain; should plow less and mow more; should 
put up more hay, and in better condition, and 
feed more; grain is a necessity for horses at 
work and stock for the shambles, and with 
these exceptions stock do not require so much 
grain; must feed beets and turnips, hay, straw, 
cabbages, leaves, bean hulls, &c., and but little 
grain; would feed 12 to 15 tons of hay to one 
hundred sheep through the winter; preferred 
cooked food for the hog, as he would gain 
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more weight, but thought it did not make as 
good meat; said the hog must have exercise to 
make his muscles firm; would grind corn in the 
cob for cattle and sheep; said the latter will eat 
it well in cold dry weather. 

Mr. Leroy Robinson is opposed to grinding 
corn and cob for stock, would perfer shelling, 
gtinding and cooking. 

Mr. Burns gave the result of feeding a small 
lot of sheep during two winters; the one he 
gave half the grain with an increased allow- 
ance of rough food, which latter gave him the 
advantage of an increase of 1 1b, of wool to 
eaclr sheep. 


THE WAY TO CATCH SWINE. 





Swine of all ages and conditions are com- 
monly averse to being handled; and they mani- 
fest their disapprobation of it by squealing 
kicking and fighting; and when a number are 
together, of certain breeds, the pugnacity of 
the whole herd is aroused when we attempt to 
handle any of their number. Pigs and hogs 
that one man can handle, should be caught by 
ove hind leg with one hand, while the other 
hand and arm is passed around the body, and 
they are taken up in the arms, with their back 
against the catcher. Large hogs should be 
caught, first by the hind legs, when two other 
hands seize him by the ears and bristles. Now 
he opens his mouth, and like a stentor cries, 
“murderation!” Now have a noose on the end 
of a rope ready, and slip it around his snout. 
(Sows with pig should seldom be noosed.) In 
order to get the rope on the hind leg, when 
they are feeding at the trough, go up carefally 
behind them and lay the noose on the floor, 
close to the foot, holding it with one hand, and 
touch the leg with a little stick, and the hog 
will take up his foot, when the noose must be 
instantly moved so that he will step into it. 
Now raise it above the hoof, nearly to the hock 
joint, and draw it tight, and he is fast. After 
we have succeeded in raising his leg, he is eas- 
ily managed. If he is a large strong animal, 
crowd him into a corver with a handspike after 
his leg is noosed; then it will be easy to close 
his snoat.—Cor. Boston Cult. 


In hitching a horse to a common rail or 
worm fence, always select the inside corner 
which will be more secure by its bracing posi- 
tion, and the halter will not become tangled 
among the projecting ends of the rails, as when 
hitched to an outside corner. 








FATTENING ANIMALS. 


There are some rules which may be advan- 
tageously adopted in feeding animals, which 
however obvious, are often passed over or neg- 
lected, and we propose to lay before our read- 
ers a few of these rules. 

It is evident that when we wish to fatten an 
animal, we must not expect any labor of him, 
and hence the food for a fattening animal should 
be given to him in that form which will require 
the least labor on his part to convert ‘it into 
the proper shape for swallowing. The ox that 
is obliged to wander over an acre to get the 
food which he should find on a few square rods 
—the horse that is three or four hours eating 
the coatse food he would swallow (just as well 
masticated) io fifteen minutes, if the grain was 
ground, and the hay cut as it should be—the 
sheep that spends hours in making its way into 
a turnip which, if it were sliced, it would eat in 
as many minutes—the pig that would consume 
time and waste grain in eating corn off the cob, 
when it would make more fat and less work for 
it if it had been ground and mixed with water— 
may indeed fatten, but much less rapidly than 
if their food was given to them in a proper 
manner. From this we may deduce the rule 
that all food intended for a fattening animal 
should, as far as possible, be put into proper 
swallowing order before the animal gets it. 

From the time the fattening process begins, 
until it is fally accomplished, the animal should 
never be without food. Health and appetite 
will be best promoted by a change of food ra- 
ther than by limiting the quantity. 

The animal that is staffed and starved by 
turns, may have streaked meat, but is made too 
slowly either for the pleasure or profit of the 
farmer. When asked to account for the fine 
appearance of his pen of fat hogs, a farmer an- 
swered that “he never allowed them to squeal.” 
This is a great point. When we approach a . 
hog-pen, and the contents set up a universal 
squeal, we know something is wrong either in 
bed or board; and when our going into a sheep- 
fold causes a universal bleating, it is a sign that 
food or salt is wantiog there. 

Another important point, that is second only 
to quantity, is that the food should be given at 
regular periods as well as in regular quantities, 
If fed irregularly, the animal, although it may 
have enough, will soon acquire a restless dispo- 
sition, is disturbed by every appearance of its 
keeper, and is never in that quiet state which 
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s0 much promotes the laying on of fat. To 
those who have not tried it, it will be surprising 
how soon an animal acquires habits of regu- 
larity in feeding, avd how soon the influence of 
this is felt in the improvement of his condition. 
When at the regular hour the pig has had its 
“pudding,” and the sheep his turnips, they com- 
pose themselves for rest with the consciousness 
that their digestion will not be disturbed or 
- their quiet broken by unwonted invitations to 
eat. 

All animals fatten better in the dark than in 
the light, and this can only be accounted for 
by the increased quiet. In the dark the animal 
remains perfectly quiet, while in the light the 
reverse is often the case. Some kinds of stock 
which are the most irritable in confinement, as 
turkeys and geese, are found to lay on fat best 
when confined in the dark, and fed only at sta- 
ted periods. There is no surer proof that a pig 
is dozing well than to see him eat bis meal 
quickly, and go to bed to sleep until feeding 
again. 

Animals while fattening should never be 
alarmed, never rapidly driven, never fed at un- 
reasonable hours, and above all things never be 
allowed to be in want of food even for half on 
hour.— Germantown Telegraph. 





HOW I RAISE MY FALL PIGS. 

When the pigs are two weeks old I put the 
sow and pigs in the pen or yard with the fatten- 
ing hogs, allowing them, of course, to have all 
the swill and corn they can eat. Ordinarily, 
however, I boil potatoes and pumpkins, with a 
liberal seasoning of meal, for the first two or 
three weeks of feeding, which is better for the 
sows than corn. In the meantime have a hole 
in the pen large enough for the juveniles to go 
through, and there provide a side dish for them 
of sweet, milk, with a little meal or shorts added 
to-it. In case you do not have milk enough for 
the sows and pigs both, give to the latter by all 
means. 

Previous to the setting in of the cool weather, 
they should have access (both old and young) 
to a grass-plot,, but after hogs get fleshy and 
are fall fed, they will eat but little grass, 

By the way, it is surprising how small a 
grass-plot will suffice for swine; often they 
have been fed upon it for a year or two, when it 
has once become fully enriched by feeding on it 
The writer has the present season kept six and 
seven full sized hogs on a plot ofa trifle over 
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an eighth of an acre, and for the most part the 
feed has been good.—W. J. Petree, in Country 
Gent. 





TEETHING IN HORSES. 

There is no doubt that many young colts 
suffer as much pain in cutting their teeth as is 
the case with children; and the pain does not 
always arise, as some persons suppose, from 
irritation of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, occasioned by the point of the tooth, 
but frequently from pressure on, and _ irri- 
tation of the dental nerve. The remedy, (in- 
stead of tormenting the suffering creature with 
a red hot iron for the purpose of “burning out 
the Lampas,” as some persons profess to do,) 
is a common thumb lancet. Make an incision 
through the gum or mucous membrane of the 
mouth, the region of the tusks or incisors, 
wherever the difficulty may be, and relief is 
almost immediate. This is a sure remedy to 
relieve local distention of the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth, if it exist, and at the 
same time prevents the fang of the tooth from 
irritating the dental nerve. 

Sharp and Projecting T’eeth.—Owing to the 
unequal wenr of some horses’ teeth, they become 
sharp on tue outside margins, and are then apt 
to irritable, and perhaps lacerate the bucal mem- 
brane of the cheeks. Should this be the case, 
we generally find that the salivary secretion is 
augmented; mastication is imperfeet and the 
subject generally loses flesh, and appears un- 
thrifty. The remedy is a mouth rasp;by means 
ef this instrument the sharp or projecting edges 
may be smoothened, 

Inflamed and Tender Mouth.—Inflamed, ten- 
der and tumefaction of the horse's mouth, 
arising from whatever cause it may, generally 
indicates the application of cooling and astrin- 
gent lotions; and light diet of bran mashes, 
cooling lotion, composed of solution of by- 
drochlorate of ammonia or chlorate of pot- 
assa, are indicated when the mouth is hot or in- 
flamed. A tender mouth, accompanied by cor- 
ragations and relaxation of the soft plate known 
as “lampas,” requires a few applications of some 
astringent lotion made of alum, gum catechu, 
raspberry leaves, white oak bark, or diluted 
tincture of muriate of iron.—Vet. Journal. 





When an extravagant friend wishes to bor- 
row your money, consider which of the two you 


had rather lose. 
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AI.L' ABOUT DUCKS. 
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Rovex anD AYLESBURY Ducks —In most all 
works on poultry, the Rouen is given the pref- 


. 2ace above all other varieties of Ducks for laying, 


large size and general utility; but most writers 
were in ignorance of the late and generally 


‘known superior Cayuga variety; or the ducks 


not yet being fally known, they have not re- 
ceived any notice in works on poultry; so the 
Rowen was the leading ‘variety, and therefore 
the high praise , of the Ronen j is accounted for. 
About all writers, estimate this ‘famous variety 
alike and use about the same language in de- 
scribing their merits. : ' 

The Rouen Dack derives its name from the 
city of Rouen in France, and in and about that 
part of France the breed was originated, It is 
a high bred fowl, ‘similar, to Bremen’ ‘and Tou- 
louse geese, and Bronze, turkeys, improved by 
careful and judicious, breeding notil a standard 
color and great size was 0 ained. . It is a pro- 
lific bird, and lays. large. ‘sized , eggs. ‘Their 
great size is the criterion of their value. The 


color closely assimilates to. the wild duck, and 


mapy common ducks. The drake is especially 


handsome, its head and neck being a rich, lus- 


trous green, with .a white ring at the base of 
the neck; breast 9 reddish brown; the remain- 
der of the body a . rich purple and various tints 
similar to. the Mallard—exactly similar to ma- 
by common ducks, 9 he i is twice the size, 
‘The duck is a brownish grey bird, the féath- 

ers. all bein marked with black. The most 
prominent part that attracts the uncommon ob- 


server is the, large development, of “stomach- 


pouch,” which is developed at a very early age, 


, and frequently hangs so low in full grown, spee- 


imens as to impede, the action of the bird.— 
From this and other, causes the Rouen is a less 
active bird than the Aylesbury, and for the 
same cause does not make a good setter, be- 
ing too heavy for the young birds when hatch- 
ing; therefore the eggs should be hatched un- 
der hens. Cases are reported of ducks of this 
breed laying as high as 85 and 90 eggs before 
showing signs of incubation. They don’t lay 
so well for me, but are noble and valuable birds 
mevertheless. slides 

The Rouen being lethargic is very speedily 


fed and fattened, but, no sooner than the Cay- 
uga. The: whole appearance of the duck is 
rather ungainly; but,the most inconsiderate ob- 
server can hardly, fail to be struck. with the 
great gize of good specimens. Their powers of 
loquacity. are more deep, coarse and loud than 
common ducks, and they seem to call witha 
force and dignity corresponding to their com- 
parative size and.deep richness of color. Al- 
though ungainly, their whole manner and ap- 
pearance shows at once a striking difference, 
and I called them really beautiful and ornamen- 
tal when 1 first. saw ducks that Rouened all 
other ducks i in size, There was a wide differ- 
ence in my eye then. One peculiar trait is, 
they never or seldom wander away from their 
home, Bement them calling “stay-at-home bo- 
dies.” An especial recommendation is that 
they don’t keep up the, incessant quacking and 
calling that, common ducks do, but they speak 
“occasionally, and then itis with a peculiarly 
leud and dignified yoice, ‘that will attract the 


quick attention of any one, . 
Some writers state that ducks of this varie- 


Pty have attained the rematkable’ weight of 26 
pounds ‘the pair, without extra feeding, direct 
from the’ “pond, and when highly fed gained a 
weight ‘a8 high as 35' pounds the pair. Duck- 
lings ten‘ Weeks old have beén frequently known 
to wei + 12 ‘pounds the pair. Such weights 
r are not “genetal with alt individuals of this va- 
riety. “The Rouéh hag always been considered 
hardy ‘did easy to rear, but my decided pref- 
“erence i8’ more in favor of the Cayuga. I es- 
‘teem theth too highly not to give them a prom- 
imet® pilice. ‘They match in color with the 
Grey’ Dorking fowls,” and in’ geese with the 
Toulouse, while the Aylesbury matches the 
PA°Tie Dorking fowl dnd Bremen geese. 

The “Aylesbury ‘duck is termed the best of 
all dicks by ‘a late’ work on Poultry; that 
would have dope td say before the Rouen or 
Cayaga were known, bat nevertheless may 
have'done well for that author, judging of their 
merits'as a breed by his individual experience, 
and not by general information on the fowl. 

They are to be preferred far above the com- 
moti varieties. The fact is they are too hand. 
some not to adorn any one's poultry yard or 
park. A beautifal contrast with the Cayuga, 
and matching the Bremen geese. Their plam- 
age is unspotted white, a pale flesh colored, or 
in some, a yellowish bill; beautiful bright orange 
legs and feet; a dark, prominent eye and state- 





ly carriage, are the characteristics of this fa- 
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mous duck, whose name is derived from the 
town of Aylesbury, England, in which neigh- 
borhood they were originated and bred in large 
numbers for the London markets, 

The general weight of adult birds by the 
pair is 12 pounds; when highly fed some have 
been known to weigh 20 pounds tne pair.— 
They have always had the reputation of béing 
excellent layers. Last season mine equalled 
the Rouen but some less than Cayuga; this 
season from some unknown cause have made a 
contradiction to their reputed merits. As the 
bird is a popular one, I shall not attempt to 
detract from its reputation, because from some 
cause it did not come up to the standard, al- 
though mine are very fine specimens. They 
are considered more valuable and estimated 
much higher by the following: 

John Giles, of Woodstock, Conn., Mowbray, 
Saunders of Staten Island, late author of a 
small work on Poultry. Saunders says they 
are better sitters than the Rouen, and also, 
from their lighter form, better nurses than the 
latter. Most writers in giving preference to 
the Rouen are biased by the richness of the 
Rouen’s plumage, but the Aylesbury has the 
merits of being an economical inhabitant of 
the poultry yard and a most strikingly beauti- 
fal plumage combined, and there are few per- 
sons who after a trial would not prefer this 
breed. They stand high as a market bird, and 
bring a higher price thao any other domestic 
duck in the markets of England. Their flesh 
is a beautiful white; some object to it and term 
it too “chickeny,” and has not the richness 
that the Rouen is famous for. Their eggs are 
an oily white or dirty white; some are a pale 
blue tint; average weight three ounces, Saun- 
ders gives instances of two ducks laying 300 
eggs in a year, besides setting twice; rather 


is Muscovy—a name entirely foreign to the 
bird. They are known to be of most all colors: 
@ pure green lastre, black, greyish, black and 
white colors mingling, mettled white and black, 
same blue and white; some are a pale blue or 
purple; some with white heads and necks, yel- 
low legs and feet, rest of body black; some are: 
entirely white; some all white except a black 
crest; others nearly all white except two or 
three black spots of good size. There is an- 
other color allowable in the books, yellow buff, 
which the writer never saw. There are robin- 
colored and brown birds, which refleet beauti- 
fal hues and tints, this being the color of the 
African. There are very few that are an entire 
black, most all possessing more or less white, 
either on wings or head. 

This duck, although disliked by many for its 
mean habits, is decidedly handsome in plumage, 
when in fall new feather, but a more disagreea- 
ble sight could not be imagined than they are 
when moulting—all the feathers look a dull, — 
dirty, brown color; but when over with moult- 
ing, they show a very dark, rich blue-black, 
prismatic with bright-green reflections. The 
White ducks, with black crest, are ornaments. 
to any park; thé only objection is their pecu- 
liar traits of abusing and bullying other fowls. 

They all have the fleshy, red-looking sub- 
stance around the eyes; both male and female: 
have a crest similar to the Wood duck, but not 
so large, which always lays down when they are 
in @ passive mood; but when they are excited, 
or are attacking other fowls, it is raised. The 
ducks are smaller than the drakes. 

The first feature that strikes a stranger, or 
an uncommon observer of these birds, is the- 
disproportionate size of the drake to the fe- 
male, he being nearly or fully the size of some: 
common geese, while the duck is only half the 


too strong, I should think for the breed; even | ®2°- 


200 is more‘than I know of. They are con- 
sidered quick and rapid growers, end attain 
their full size with less feed than many others- 

Taking everything into consideration, they 
are worthy any person’s care and trial—an or- 
nament and a valuable duck to any poultry 
‘yard, decidedly to be preferred before the mon- 
grel, inferior ducks common everywhere. 

The Musk Duck. 


They are classed in two or more varieties, 
South American, Brazilian, Black Orested 


White Cuban, and a very late variety called 


African, not yet common.’ The common name 











This and many other featares of this fowl go 
to prove what many writers and naturalists be- 
lieve to be a well-settled truth, that they are a 
distinct species, and not a breed of ducks. The 
writer is inclined to believe it firmly for various: 
reasons. They have tio characteristics common 
to all breéds of ducke, but seem to stand alone: 
in all respects, possessing peculiarities common 
only to themselves, being no more like a duck 
than a goose. They have not that familiar 
manner of loquacity of quacking and calling 
that all ducks possess, nor do they incubate the 
same length of time that all other dacks do— 
they set five weeks, while all others only hatch. 
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in four; in this respect not as near a duck as a 
goose, for the time of incubation is identieal 
with’ both geese and ducks.’ Instead of the 
joud calling, they make a blowing, spluttering 
noise, similar to a wheezing, worn-out engine; 
and they are not so fond of dabbling in all 
kinds of water as dacks do, but will do their 
share where a large amount of food is to be 
found, for they are voracious feeders. They 
seldom go into deep water to swim, in fact are 
miserable swimmers and only make a waddling, 
awkward motion. A very small pond or 4 
large trough of clean water is all they seem to 
desire in this line, but they could not exist, a 
person would think, to see them eat and bully 
fowls, without these in addition. Their very 
form and shape shows them distinct from a 
duck or goose; with a long, unbalanced body, 
on short legs, a more awkward fowl was never 
known; @ person would think they would pitch 
forward, 

They will breed occasionally with other ducks 
when none of their own kind are in the same 
yard; but if they have enough of their own, 
they never trouble common ducka. They are 
more likely to cross ‘by a Musk drake to com- 
mon females—very seldom the opposite; the 
result brings fowls that are mules, the prog- 
eny of this-[cross not breeding, but will lay 
eggs. In all other breeds of ducks, crossing 
does not injare the fertility of the progeny. A 
relative comparison would be the horse and the 
ase—the cross the sante, in the sense of re pro- 
duction, as the mongrel Muscovy. The crossed 
fowl is always beautifal in plumage, but they 
are of no value, only for’killing or ornament— 
the breeding ends there. 

The Musk duck is erroneously called Musco- 
vy, but has no connection with the country 
whatever; the true name is derived from the 
‘strong scent of musk they throw off when ex- 
cited or chased. This is another feature not 
possessed by other ducks or fowls. 


They are excellent layers of good-sized eggs, 
will lay one hundred eggs @ year, equal to 
Rouen. The flesh of the young ducks is fit to 
eat, but when old they are rank and tough. 
Bement thinks they mar the splendid contrast 
of colors of a poultry yard, They are odd and 
worthy of keeping, if not kept with other 
fowls, Where few fowls are kept, they are 
valuable and ornamental, although possessing 
many mean traita that compel many to discard 
them. 








Crested, White Call, Large Spotted and 
other Improved Common Ducks, 


, The Crested, Poland or Top-knot duck, is a 
beautiful and ornamental variety, as well as an 
excellent layer. There are several sub-varieties 
of the Crested breed of ducks, occasioned only 
by difference of color. They are of most all 
colors and mixtures of color, that the commen - 
duck is known to be. We have them pure 
white with large turbans, bright golden yellow 
bills, feet and legs; and must say the first time 
the writer saw these beauties, he thought them 
the handsomest fowl he ever saw, and looked 
at them with extreme delight. There are 
many pure black, some black with small white 
spots, some mottled, some are a beantiful grey, 
and of all mixed colors, throughout the country, 
The white ones are considered the most bean-: 
tifal, 

The true origin of these ducks is not known. 
It is hard to say if they were originated by 
crosses of other ducks on the commoti varieties, 
or that it is an accident or a freak of nature. 
We find extra fine specimens throughout the 
country, here aod there a lone one among a 
flock of common ducks, in other places, we find. 
a whole flock of such ducks. Some of one 
color, some of another and of all colors We 
find often a great difference in the size of the 
tuft or top-knot, some larger than a walnut with. 
the hull on, and others of various sizes down to 
a few feathers, 

Mr. Brent regards them as probable decend- 
ants of the Australian tufted ducks, of which 
more than one variety is said to exist in that 
country. Main speaks of the Red-crested duck, 
from New Zealand, which is marked similar to 
many of our common crested ducks, and may 
be the origin. Latham also speaks of a Crested 
duck inhabiting the northern portion of Ame- 
rica, the size of the wild duck,butmuch longer— | 
twenty-five inchés in length, the taft which 
adorns his head is large, the entire color re- 
sembling many grey ducks with bright golden 
reflections. 

Bement thinks perhaps the Wood Duck had 


-been partly the origin, but the size of the com- 


mon ducks would indicate that the duck that 
Latham speaks of can lay the best claim, 
There have been geese known with tufts, and 
there being no such established variety of geese, 
would go to prove that the duek mentioned, ob- 
tained its head-dress in same manner, by acci- 
dent or a freak of nature, but that of ducks is 
more round than any I ever saw of geese, the 
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ducks feathers being erect-and those of geese 
not. * Such beautiful ducks are'an ornament to 
apy park or pond, and will complete a variety 
and make a fine contrast as ornaments with the 
jet black Buenos’ Ayrean. They are as good 
layers as any-common ducks, if not superior— 
eggs a light green in ‘color. I imagine what 
nice pets in the fowl line fora little boy or girl, 
the writer knowing some who would not part 
with them for almost any amount in money— 
so attached they are’ to their ducks, which are 
justly worthy of so much admiration. 

The “White Call Duck” was first imported 
from ‘Holland: ~~" 

° They ‘derive theit name of White Call from, 
and it is indicated by their incessant loquacity, 
and their spotless white color like the Aylesbury 
Their legs, feet and bill are pure golden yellow, 
making the beautiful contrast as in the White 
Urested and Aylesbury; smaller than most any 
other variety unless it i¢ the Buenos Ayrean, of 
which they are an opfiosite match, or an exact 
contrast: ‘ They‘are good layers, tender and nice 
for the table. The fact 1s, they are handsome, 
for they. are so little and pure white. 

The Larger) Spotted duck; I found among 
some Germans, which they estéemed very highly 


being of larger size, and layers of large eggs, 


and’ a great’ number, that they brought them 
aloug from: Germany. I found them fally as 
large as the Rouen, and equally as valuable, but 
can apply no name tothem. They are-not com- 
mon, since they are twice the size of common 
ducks, and Jay much larger eggs and twice the 
number. Such. ducks are deserving to'be bet- 
ter known, and it ‘is the intention of the writer 
to establish them as wéll as another improved 
common duck that he found with a Pennsyliva- 
nian, which were found of all colors, large as 
the Ronen, as good as the Spotted or Rouen 
for laying very large’egys. ‘They do not show 
much inclination: to sit; in fact, few. did incu- 
bate. The'man'told’ me they layed continually 
all season, and’ would lay 150 eggs in a year: 
I admired their large proportions from the ac- 
count he gave me of them. I shall endeavor 
to establish and make such valuable ducks bet- 
ter known. I like them fully as well as the 
Ronen, and they are no more common than the 
Rouen, for the latter is only an improved com- 
mon duck itself. I class my two new improved 
varieties and the Rouen together. How and 
when these ducks originated the writer cannot 


explain, but can say they are wonderfally use-- 


fal and far superior to common’ ducks. 





For the Ohio Farmor and Cultivator. . 
CELLARS. 

There is perhaps no room connected with a, 
dwelling more co,nvenicnt and: profitable than 
a good.cellar, and it is singular that so many 
houses are built without this almost indjs- 
pensable apartment, either above or below 
ground. Itis, strange also that when cellar 
walls are constructed, not more than ove half 
of them are so made as to be proof against 
the, entrance of frost, This neglect is not 
owing half agmuch.to the amount of expense 
it. would incur, as, to,,lack of thoughtfuloess 
and real appreciation.of the value of a good 
secure cellar .for the arengeration, a neatablen 
and fruit. , 

Many people, age, required every i fall to 
spend.one day at least, hauling tan-bark saw- 
dust or dirt , to, bank, up, their houses, and, in, 
the, spring the same, amount of labor is_re- 
quired to draw the banking away. Now 80 
long as, this operation has to be performed, 
two birds should be killed with one stone, In 
stead, af drawing a mags of. worthless, stuff 
for banking, go to.the woods or fields and get. 
old.loam, Jeaves, or virgin soil. from beneath. 
logs and stumps; thig may generally be done 
as handily. as the getting of tan-bark or saw- 
dust, and in the spring it, will be valgable to 
put upon the wegetable garden; for there is 
nothing better to produce vines and roota, and, 
furthermore there: is no more sure protection 
against frost than leaves and loam. Kyery 
farmer almost, that has worked in the woods ip 
winter time, will, testify to this, for the earth 
beneath a bed of leaves.is seldom much frozen, 
The same should be uged to, cover mounds 
where roots are buried in garden or field, put- 
ting a coating of dirt on the outside. 

There is no danger of ‘making a cellar too 
secure against frost, but there is danger of 
kseping it too warm. A convenient place 
should be prepared for ventilating and occasion- 
ally fresh air should be admitted, and the gas 
that has accumulated allowed to pass off; else 
froit will.rot, and vegetables wither up and 
becoméworthless. In a dry, warm cellar, roots 
may be kept in a fresh state by laying them 
upon the ground in one corner, and giving 
them a covering of damp leaves. Erastus. 

Lorain Co., Sept., 1866. 
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To the contemplative soul there is no little. 
ness; the least of things is infinite. 
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THE DOUBTFUL HEIRLOOM, 


Upon the banks of a noted river in the old 
Empire State— , 

; Stands an old fashioned country-seat, 

Across.its,antique portico | 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw,” 

For more than two-thirds of a century this 
odd mansion with its ‘seven gables” sheltered 
beneath its roof one of the old aristocratic fa- 
niles, who proudly traced their lineage to no- 
ble progenitors—progenitors who  poseessed 
these patrimonidl acrea, but , whose eyes were 
destined never to behold the promised land 
beyond the seas, The decree had gone forth 
“Thou shalt not ‘go over thither.” This vast 
estate, its antiquated pile of brick and mortar, 
together with the household goods, passed into 
the hands of strangers.’ For the first time in 
the present century, every nook and attic gave 
to the sunlight a ‘strange, unique collection for 
the gaze of modern eyes. ‘The capacious hall was 
chosen for the motley gathering, and every room 
was ransacked to levy contributions for the dis- 
play.. The old clock, grandly reaching from the 
floor— , 

“Half way up the stairs it stands, 
‘And points and beckons with its hands, 
‘From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his clock, 
Crosses himself and sighs alas! 
With sorrewful voice to all who pass, 
“Forever—never 
_Never—forever.” 


Quaintly carved stands and tables; queer 
combinations of drawers, book-cases and writing 
desks, seemingly more substantial than conven- 
ient, every article whispering strange reminis- 
cences of Colonial times. Among the rarities 
was an ancient fauteuil, which the imagina- 
tion associated with the Knights of the Round 
Table. “Antiquity! thow wondrous charm, 
what art thou? that, being nothing, art every- 
thing! When thou wert, thou wert not an- 
tiquity—then thou wert nothing.” Chiefest 
perhaps amidst this peculiar group was the 
massive, oak ‘paneled time-honored side-board 
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“redolent of antique hospitality.” The top of 
this huge piece of farnitare, the shelves and the 
drawers were crowded with numerous and va- 
rious articles; variegated china sets of such an- 
ciént pattern, that one might be pardoned for 
indulging the thought, that perchance this was 
the identical assemblage which léd the author 
of Elia'thus to commit himself:—“When I go 
to see any great house I iaquire for the china 
closet, and next the picture gallery,” confessing 
as he did so, “that he could not defend the order 
of his_perference.” 

Glass ware of strange device, f.om the hour- 
glass the sands ‘of which measured the -time * 
in ancestral halls, to the’ wine glass, breathing 
as it were legends of wedding feasts, and social 
gathering—of long ago. An oaken panel in 
thé side-board opening at the touch of a ‘secret 
epring, revealed the antiquated silver servicé, 
the ‘cherished: heirloom of many ‘generations. 
The 'tea-set with its quaint'old'ur, was'e novel 
specimen of workmanship.’ Tea, tables,: and 
saltspoons, massive but ill shapened;’ soup 
ladles, sugar tongs, tankards strangély fashion-* 
ed, salvers of various: shapes ‘aud design, snuf> 
fers, snuffer trays, &c. Bat there war no: glit- 
ter inthis display of the once highly prized sil< 
ver plate; a blackened surface concealed every 
evidence of its former brightness’ For a’ 
generation or more this heirloom had. te- 
mained wholly undistarbed. Its present whifa- 
vo.able appearance caused the now fortunate(?)” 
ower to.look 'wpon the supposed ‘treasure ad! 
& sorry “imitation, a worthless ‘¢néumbranee. . 
The old grand dame: in her dotage bad lost all 
recollection of the secret’ spring and its hidden 
contents. The grand daaghter, though:high- 
ly accomplished,” aot unlike many other young 
ladies emenating from the popular seminaries: 
of learning, possessed little practical informa 
tion. True, there was a chemical laboratory ia 
the institution from which she had graduated, 
aod an able professor lectured every sehool day 
to his brilliant class; his pupils conld readi- 
ly give the history, property, and uses of 
the noble metals, together with their affini- 
ties and, combinations, and the formulas of 
their QOxids, Chlorids, Bromids, Iodids, &c. 
Possibly this victim of a finished education 
was aware that silver was usually found native 
with sulphur, and yet the important fact that 
its affinity for it was such that even the small 
proportion of sul pharetted hydrogen gasin the 
atmospheric air, would in time, tarnish and 
blacken the polished surface, she had not learn- 
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ed. This bit of information would have ac- 
counted for the tarnished silver plate, wrought 
more than two hundred years ago. 

In the multitude assembled to purchase the 
household stuff was a man whose practical 
knowledge enabled him to discover that the 
seemingly valueless service was a rich trea- 
sure, and he quietly purchased it at a nominal 
cost. Thus passed from the old portals the 
doubtful heirloom. 

Profitable lessons are sometimes embodied 
in the experiences of others. In view of this 
@ few hints upon the affinity of the brilliant 
metal, silver, for sulphur may not be out of 
place. 

Sulphur springs are found in various parts of 
‘our country. Those who drink freely of these 
springs, will observe that the sulpbydric gas 
‘will soon so permeate the system that it will 
exude in the perspiration, to the discoloring 
of silver coins, or any article of silver carried 
‘bout the person. We do not mention this as 
@ precaution, since the return to specie cur- 
wency is involved in doubts. 

Is there a school girl or boy, who has failed 
to notice, that when boiled eggs are placed on 
‘the table for the morning meal, the shiny silver 
‘teaspoon with which they partake of the eggs 
‘loses its brightness, and puts on a darkened look? 
“There exists a reason for this which you shall 
thesr:—eggs contain a substance called albumin, 
the albumin contains a small quantity of sul- 
phar of soda and forms a sulphuret of sodium; 
‘this compound will tarnish silver, no matter 
‘how highly polished it may be. 

Perhaps among the household treasures some 
welic of bygone years, formed of silver, or some 
‘antique spoon, may have put oa the darkened 
coat, for which it hasso great an affinity, but 
the silver can be polished and restored to its 
original brightness. 

If the housekeeper would keep her silver 
‘spoons in good condition, wash them soon as 
practicable after using them in eggs, and keep 
them aloof from sulphur. When the twoelements 
silver and sulphur are brought together, they 
enter into a new (and sometimes mischievous) 
combination, forming a binary compound, (that 
is a eompound consisting of two elements) this 
is called a sulphuret. A knowledge of the pe- 
culiarites of this snlphuret would have spared 
the time-honored silver service, and have pre- 
vented the chagrin consequent upon the sacri- 
fice of the Doubtful Heirloom. Mary Day. 
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LESSON IN HORSEBACK RIDING. 

We are pleased to notice among our young 
people a revival of the healthful practise of 
horseback riding, and as we have formerly 
taken much interest in this exercise, we will 
give the readers of the Ohio Farmer a primary 
lesson on this subject: 


PREPARE TO MOUNT. 


Every gentleman of good physical condition 
should be able to mount his horse from the 
ground. We say, should be able to do so, by 
which we do not intend to say that he should 
always mount from level ground, for where 
there are better conveniences at hand, as a 
block or stone, we do not suppose that he 
should take the hardest method, just because 
be can; but if he can mount from the ground, 
he needs no other instraction howto mount 
from a block, so we shall only speak of the for- 
mer. Presuming that the horse will neither 
bite or kick, let the rider approach directly 
facing the side of the saddle,—or if he have a 
habit of biting, the rider approaches more to 
the rear, with his right side to the saddle; and 
if the horse only kicks, the rider approaches 
the shoulder, with his left side thereto. Com- 
ing up to face the middle of the saddle skirt, 
the rider gathers the reins upon the horse’s neck 
in his left hand, using only the third and 
fourth fingers, or at most the second, third and 
fourth, for holding the reins, and taking the 
loop or slack of the reins between the side of 
the forefinger and the ball of the thumb. Then 
gather a lock of the mane close to the saddle 
bow, in the major part of the hand, place the 
toes of the left foot in the stirap, with the right 
hand clasp the cantle of the saddle, then with 
a gentle agility bring up all these springs of 
the body at once, rise perpendicular in the stir- 
rup until high enough to throw the right leg 
over the saddle, the right hand leaves the can- 
tle, the rider executes a gracefal bow towards 
the horse’s head, as a counter balance, and 
comes easily into his seat; with his right foot 
he picks up the stirrup on that side, and then 
gentle rising in both stirrups adjasts his panta- 
loons, which are likely to have become slightly 
twisted in the act of tarning on one foot and 
settles completely into the saddle, so as to 
clasp it as perfectly as possible. All these 
movements of mounting require but three sec- 
onds of time, bat the rider should avoid any 
rush or jerk or slamping back into his seat, 
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that will alarm the horse or cause him to move 
a step. 
SAME LESSON FOR A LADY. 


Getting a lady into the saddle, is of course a 
avery different operation.” Some ladies of ac- 
tive and independent babits, require no sort of 
assistance in catching, saddling or mounting 4. 
horse, No lady can be said to be a good 
horsewoman, who cannot at least perform the 
two latter operations, in case of necessity. 
Every lady or gentleman, as a primary lesson 
of horsemanship, should begin by cultivating a 
good understanding, and keeping up an amica- 
ble relationship, with the horse they use. Up- 
on the perfection of this practise, depends in a 
great degree the control they obtain over the 
will of the animal, and the pleasure they de- 
rive from their equestrian exercise, Patting, 
caressing, giving bits of apple, sugar, salt, etc., 
with gentle and coaxing words will win the 
good will of auy horse that has sense, or de- 
serves to be kept for civil use. 

Some ladies, in mounting ponies or low built 
horses, by taking hold of the horn of the sad- 
dle, spring directly into the seat; but however 
well this may tell for their physical condition 
and training, it is hardly called for except in 
case of sheer necessity. If the lady is alone 
or with no one able to assist her, she can usu- 
ally find a block or stool to which she can Jead 
her horse, and from this, after gathering up her 
reins, put her foot in the stirrup, and vault light- 
ly into the saddle. If she has a gentleman at- 
tendant, she should take position with her 
tight side to the saddle skirt, the reins gather- 
ed in her right hand resting inside the near 
horn of the saddle, let the-attendant stoop be- 
fore her, join his hands, (a stout person will 
need but one hand,) into which she places her 
left foot, with her left hand upon the gentle- 
man’s shoulder; steadying herself thus by her 
hands, she raises herself straight upon the sup- 
ported limb, the gentleman lifting her weight 
atthe same time, until she is high enough to 
swing back freely into her seat, when the gen- 
tleman immediately places her foot into the 
stirrup. Whether mounting from a block or 
by aid of another person, the lady sits with her 
foot in the stirrup, exactly across the saddle, 
with her right side towards the horse’s head. 
Now the first movement to be made, before 
laying the right limb over the horn of the sad- 
dle, is to rise in the stirrup by aid of her right 
hand on the off horn, and adjust her skirt, 


: 





well forward, then she 
‘right limb in its place, 
makes sure that she has the stirrup right, and 
is ready to go. 
FORCE AND EQUITATION. 

Once in the saddle an expert rider becomes. 
a part of the horse, and the well balanced 
horse becomes part of the rider. We hear 
sailors say of certain ships that they are “crank,” 
and will not obey the helm; so of some horses, 
they are crank, and will not mind the bit. But 
in this crankiness, the rider is oftener to blame 
than the horse. The horse has most weight, 
and consequently his forces are not so easily 
governed as those of a man; besides the rider 
can reason and anticipate of his own actions 
and intentions, while the horse has but the 
slightest intimations of what he is expected to do. 
With some it isa word and a blow, but the 
blow is apt to come even before the word. 
How can a horse be expected to make proper 
use or distribution of his forces, with such un 
reasonable handling? ‘Let us explain a word 
of what are the forces of a horse. First to 
illustrate: the rider springs upon his horse, 
without communicating to the horse that he is. 
in haste to start. The rider gets his forces to- 
work in advance of those of the horse, and 
the consequence is, he gets ahead of the horse- 
and goes bobbing himself up and down in a 
fall canter, before the horse fairly gets himself 
into a trot.» Again: the rider is slow in get 
ting his forces under way, while the horse is alB 
ready for a start, consequently the man is 
thrown back of his balance, and does not keep. 
up with the horse. The proper equitation is 
only attained by “keeping step with the music.” 
The rider should study to get from his horse 
the exact pace he desires, or a: nearly as possi- 
ble, and then assist the horse, ty his own forces 
and adaptations, in furnishing all the resh 
The horse and the rider must be a unit, or at 
least a most harmonious couplet, by which we 
mean, that they shall keep the unity and har- 
mony of motion, so that one shall not jar or 
disturb, the other. 

THE GENTLEMAN'S BALANCE, 


In placing himself in the saddle, the gentle- 
man rider should so dispose of his legs that 
they will the most perfectly clasp the sides 
of the horse. To do this he must keep well 
up in the saddle, pivoting his whole weight— 
above and below—upon the loins, expanding 


}and advancing his chest, with his shoulders well: 
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thrown back or upright, or a seat at rest 
this position is not the easiest one he can take, 
but it is the only one in which he can keep up 
the unity of motion with the gorse, while go- 
ing. Ifhe slump backward into the rear of the 
saddle, he,loses command of the spring of both 
his loins and his legs, and at every step of the 
horse is thrown out of his seat and falls back 
into it again, in a way that is at once a _hin- 
drance to thegait of the horse, and uncomforta- 
ble,to himself, A seat of that kind may be occa- 
sionally indulged in while the borse is upon the 
walk, but if not well guarded, the rider even 
‘then swashes back and forth as if he were a 
half filled water cask. 
, | THE LADY'S BALANCE. 

While a gentleman can clasp;the saddle, and 
support himself in both stirrups, a lady is re- 
istricted'to but one side, and that in such a 
cramped position that it-requires double skill in 
equitation te keep herself steady, especially in 
unexpected wheelings to the left; As a par- 
‘tial-compensation, she has the Horn of the-sad- 
die, every positive réesort to which is a contes- 
sion that she is not in perfect balance. If she 
is dm perfect balance so ‘as only to toneh the 
stirrap lightly, not-to bear upon it, she must 
exercise’the most constant vigilance, and — 
her horse perfectly in hand, lest by a gu 
movement to the left, he shall upset the al 
ance;and send her over to the right, clutching 
ungracefully at the off horn, or laying herself 
horizontally across the saddle, like a magnet 
needle on a pivot. In this importaat business 
of keeping a horse always in hand, womea are 
‘apt to be. careless. and whether it;ia from 
greater courage, greater faith, or greater reck- 

-leasness, women ia fullecareer will presume 
more upon their safety, then men dare to. 
Notwithstanding the ticklishness of the lady’s 
position in saddle, it is still the easiest, and only. 

one she can assume without ruining the gait 
and withers of the horse. Let her keep the 
stirrup under her foot as a plaything, but 
ready for emergency, pivot herself complete- 
ly upon the loins,so as to avoid all cater- 
pillar motions, and with a steady hand and 
eye, keep herself at unity. 

CONCLUSION. 

These hints form the basis of all practical 
horsemanship, as we propose to discuss it. 
When a rider has mastered the arts of equita- 
tion, and learned to do so at all gaits. of the 
horse, he has the key to all that part of horse- 





manship which pertains to businéss or pleasure 
or health-seekipg on horseback, At whatever 
gait or curve you may be riding, dispose your 
forces and body so as to keep up a perfect uni- 
ty of gravitation. Thus in leaping a gate or 
bar, lean forward as the horse rises, to keep 
up your perpendicular, and forthe same reason, 
lean backward in the descett, bringing up 
briskly as the horse attains his level on the 
ground. In riding a cutve lean forward and 
inward, in proportion to the velocity of the 
horse and the size of the curve, but only so 
that your gravity shall be at unity with the 
force and motion of the horse!! ‘In easy’ gaits 
upon the road, you require just so much un- 
dulation as the changing gta¥ity of the horse 
makes necessary to preserve the unity of forces. 
We need not pursue this rudimentary treatise 
further. Put a cup into the hand of a thirsty 
ehild, and show it the way to draw water from 
the well—nature andcommon Suse will complete 
the lesson. With these Mints’ as ‘a basis, we 


| presame our equestrian ‘friends will do “the 


same, and with thése remarks we’ dismiss’ the 
the subject; for if the rider have not ‘instinet 
of horse sense, no drumming upon’ ptioeiples 
and theories will ever make him ‘an easy rider 
or @ skillful horseman.” , 


THR FARMER'S. ‘WIFE. olla 








Every farmer who wishes, to stand high, in 
his profession will fied a powerfal. auxiliary in 
having a good wife. The wisest of men, has 
Jeft.on the recorded page this testimony, “NV ho- 
so findeth a wife findeth a good, thiog,”.,; Bat 
however much. it, may aid and comfort him,,1 
do not wish to be understood to say that, a far- 
mer cannot be successful without a,wife, ,And 
here, Although | may be obliged to plead 
guilty to the charge of telling the public what 
it was never intended the public, or, to be frank, 
myself either should hear; I will as the case is 
so well adapted to the end [ have in, view, give 
a short conversation between two educated 
young ladies; and the one whose words I pro- 
pose to comment upon was an entire stranger 
to me, I waive all ceremony and impress them 
into my service. 

“Nell, if you bad a friend who was a farmer, 
and who seemed to like farming, would you ad- 
vise him to leave it for a city occupation?” 

“No, indeed,” was the reply, of the young 
lady thus addressed. “If he likes farming stick, 
‘to it. Perhaps be could not get a good wife.” 
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This last idea ‘that a farmer cannot get a 
good wife; that he must if hé ever marries, 


have an inferior woman, has taken firm poses- | 
sion of the minds of many educated young 


ladies, and also the minds of some, who. al- 

though neither educated nor remarkably smart 
themselves, feel decidedly above the position of 
a farmer’s wife. How common the expression 
when a young lady of anything more than de- 


cent acquirments consents to marry 9 farmer,’ 


. that “she has thrown herself away,” “married 
nothing but a farmer.” Now if the farmers are: 
the noblest, most useful class of mankind, who 
deserve a place in the first rank of professional 
men, the woman who marries a farmer does 
not throw herself away, nor accept a low. posi- 
tion in society. The woman who is. above 
marrying a farmer, begause he is a farmer, has 
either recieved a bad education, has a proud 
heart or a contracted mind. God placed the 
first woman as helpmeet for a tiller of the soil. 
Have her decendants grown wiser—can ; they 
choose a better position than He chose.for her? 
It requires no argument to, prove that the good 
wife must be industrious, Nothing lee can 
atone for a deficiency in this respect, The 
wise man says, “She looketh well. to the 
ways of her household, and eateth not, of the 
bread of idleness, Lhave laid down as a set- 
tled principle that the farmer in order to be 
successful must work—roust. give his attention 
to his business, His wife should in her aphere, 
be willing to give him all the aid in her power. 
, Energy is algo a prominent characteristie of 
a good wife. Without this everything will go 
at loose ends in the house—every thing late, al- 
) Ways bebind time, the work undone, with a fair 
prospect that it will remain, so until the end of 
time; and the farmer will gradually come down’ 
to this level, and his prospects will be rained, 
because his wife had not the energy, the force’ 
of mind, to perform in a proper manner the du 
ties incumbent upon her. A lifeless, feeble, 
slipshod, whining woman will drag a man, down 
in this, or any, other profession, A farmer 
might as well have a “mill stone hanged about 


his neck and be cast into the sea,” as to attempt 


to succeed with such: a woman for a wife, 
Sympatby with his calling 1s always an im- 
portant element to the character of a good far- 
mer’s wife, By her sympathy she can give him 
encouragement, and he can feel that he is not 
working alone, It is almost impossible for a 


man to be very successfyl. in any, calling to 
which his wife is opposed. 





Fot the Ohio Farmet arid Cultivatot. 
‘LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


It is the! fashion now-a-days to hailas a most 
wonderful phenomenon, that man \iwho presents 
himself as pure patriot,|a, devoted: lover of - 
bis ‘country, &c., animated, ‘of course) by ‘the 
purest’ and most disinterested ‘motives, and 


) modestly braying forth his superior claims forthe 
marked .coisideration.of his fellows. . To: tarn 


fram such, possibly,,paltry and; unquestionably 
commonplace matters, the «following itoudh- 
ing incident full of affeeting pathos, and attual- 


4 ly a fact in its every, detail, must strike a dhord 
im the bosom of eyery, man,‘ it. this’ broad- 


breasted land of ours, and cause ‘many a» poor 
Emigre to be: received -ia: the far-away Home 
that necessity; mtimayxand:sad; has much more 
frequently sent hint to, than: ivclivation, with a 
feeling which might possibly*make’ hin’ remem- 
ber less acutely “all he had [oyed and left. be- 
hind.” It has been roman by ‘an-eye:: am, 
and needs no comment. - ‘4 
During the period vie Treland’ sent’ Lastly 
many thousands of her children to a haven, of 
hope in the far west, and when the steamers 
plying between Cork and Liverpoo? bore ‘their 
heavy freight ‘of hamsuity ‘from fi’ bnee e happy 
land, a man, apparently unaccompanied ‘by, any 
relative or friend, was observed sitting on his 
solitary box on the deck ‘of the steamer, ‘in the 


river Leg which wapabeus genening him prob- 
ably forever from-al--he had ever known. 


if [1a eung | 


| Silent'arid' wan! He whs,‘although phiysiddlly a 


stout son of the'soil, unpretending in his'sifitiof 


(grey frieze, and unnoticed by the’ omltitade,‘in 


the hatry and ‘agony ‘of many’ leavé-takhiigs. 


‘Theéxpressioh of his eye, however, ‘was! sonie- 


thing especially. painfel,'full of dibdued pasion, 


‘inelting oecasidnally into'sadness, as séme nddk 


Of his childhood, or-a well-beloved’ face ¢rossed 
his memory: Pale’ and’ resolute, theré te ‘sat 
immobile and wretched, until ab the vessel grad- 
ually ‘moved down’ the stream, the’ sudden- 
ly sprang’ ashore,’ and kneeling’ down in''the 
midst of miud ‘and dirt, absolutely kissed the 
land he loved so well, but was leaving béhind. 
Another bound, and he was againon deek} and 
in his hand was perceivéd ‘a quantity’of the 
trodden soil which he had g.rrg = peerys 


‘away with him. 


“Talk of tove of cowatry aftér that!’ sey a 
welling eye marked the act, many a swelling 
throat, gulped dow , the, suffocating, sorrow, 
which such an inci ent evoked, ‘and few there 
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are (if indeed there are any,) in this land, who 
will not recognize in this one act of an untutored 
Irish peasant, a fount of love and loyal man- 
hood which is worth ten thousand empty and 
fulsome protestations of patriotism, such as we 
are deluged with daily; and amongst the multi- 
tudes of those who have come from that “green 
land of verdure” or its (step) sister England 
there is no one (unless he be an unmitigated 
Saxon bodagh,) who will not call to his mind, 
when he sees this, his own sad thoughts when 
bidding adieu to a lovely land, his birth place, 
but not his inheritance. 

The following morceau is so exquisitely de- 
acriptive of the scene just described, that we 
give it in all its affecting simplicity without far- 
’ ther preface than that it is termed 

“THE GEM.” 
It is gailing I am at the dawn of the day 

To my brother that’s over the sea, 

But it’s little I'll care for my life anywhere, 

For it’s breaking my poor heart will be. 
But a treasure I'll take, for Old Ireland's sake, 

That I'll prise all belongings above 


It's a handful of earth from the land of my birth, 
From the heart of the land that I love. 


And won't the poor Isdin his exile be glad 
When he sees the brave present I bring— 
And won't there be flowers, from this treasure of ours 
In the warmth of the beautiful Spring? 
Oh! Cushia ma Chree, though its parting we be, 
It’s a blessing I leave on your shore, , 
And your mountains and streams! will see in my dreams 
"Till I cross to my country once more, 


VELVET TONGUES. 


When I was a boy, I anda number of my 
playmates had rambled through the woods and 
fields, till, quite forgetful of the fading light, 
we found ourselves far from home. Indeed we 
had lost our way. It did so happen we were 
nearer home than we thought; but how to get 
to it was the question. By the edge of the 
field we saw a man coming along, and we ran 
to ask him to tell us. Whether he wage in 
trouble or not I do notknow, but he gave us 
some very surly answers. Just then there 
came along another man, a near neighbor, 
and with a merry smile on his face. “Jim,” 
said he, “a man’s tongue is like a cat's; it is 
either a piece of velvet or a piece of sand- 
paper, just as he likes to use it and to make 
it; and I declare you always seem to use your 
tongue for the sand-paper. Try the velvet, 
man, try the velvet principle.”—BlindAmos. 








A thousand parties of pleasure do not leave 
a recollection worth that of one good action. 





YOUNG LADIES. 


One of the three grest social evils of this age 
is admitted to be the reluctance of our young 
men to early marriages. They won’t marry 
now, we are told as they used to on £300 
a year. Depend upon it, in many cases it 
is mot the odd hundred or two that is 
wanting—it’s the attraction. We have lost 
that joyous and familiar intercourse between 
neighbors’ families, where young people’s indi- 
vidualities had space and opportunity to devel- 
op themselves, and heart met heart. Our mod- 
ish Oupid has overstrung his bow—his crrow 
don’t hit home. Young ladies hide away the 
key to their hearts so carefully that nobody 
thinks it worth looking for. Who is to choose 
the “one” out of the bevy of proper behaved 
dameels like a row of hollyhocks, differing only 
in height and shape and color? They all look 
alike, and walk and dress alike; and for apy- 
thing that appears to the contrary, think and 
feel alike. Why, such a choice is an act of de- 
liberate intention, matrimony prepense; very 
few young men dare to venture upon it. No 
wonder they calculate the probable butchers’ 
and baker's bills before they take such a plunge 
as that. Don’t think I talk like a cynical old 
bird not to be caught with chaff I takeas the 
exponent of what my own feelings would be if 
I were young, and open as I once was to the 
conviction of bright eyes, my nephew, Jack 
Hawthorne, not long home from the Crimea, 
six foot one, independent, hairy as a Skye ter- 
rier, brave as ation, gentle as a gray hound, and 
I should say impressive, decidedly. 

“What I missed most,” said he, in his open- 
hearted, unabashed simplicity, “was the sight 
of a woman’s face.” 

Whereupon I spoke— 

“I wonder, Jack, you don’t marry; it would 
make you a happier man than living half you 
days in the smoking room ofaclab. Why not 
pick up a nice girl, and set up the family man 
at the old manor?” 

“Well, so I would,” said Jack interjectively 
between the puff of his cigar; “but there are 
no girls now—they're all young ladies! Catch 
me marrying a young lady!” — Blackwood. 





Lazor.—When labor becomes an effort, it is 
a curse—couple pleasure with it, and it becomes 
a benefit. When labor once attains this point 


universally, it will then be the “divine” thing 
poets sometimes call it: not till then. 
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The Housckeeper's Department. 


For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
TABLE CONDIMENTS. 


Hiapoy,—Last season our folks made a sort 
of pickle called Higdon, which we all liked so 
well that I will send you the recipe, believing 
if it was better known it would be far more 
generally used. Higdon is made of green 
melons, cucumbers, and onions. Take off the 
rinds, and slice and chop them fine; green pep- 
pers are also used. Then add mustard seed 
and spices. Press it into a jar and cover with 
vinegar. In a week or two it will be ready for 
use. If onions are not agreeable leave them 
out. Itis anice pickle. 

Tomato Carsur.—Tomatoes are the very beat 
material for a catsup, both on account of the 
positive qualities of their native juices, and on 
account of their healthfulness as a table condi- 
ment, Nowis the time to save the last bearing 
of the vines by making them up, after the fol- 
lowing recipe:—Take six pounds of tomatoes, 
and sprinkle with salt; let them remain a day 
or two, then boil, and press through a coarse 
sieve or colander, Pat into the liquor half a 
pint of vinegar, cloves, pepper, ginger and cin- 
namoo, boil them one-third away; bottle tight. 
It should be shaken before being used. 

Sun Bonner. 


WHAT IS WANTED IN WINTER. 


A small room, a large stove, and dry wood. 
The room should be tight, with double windows, 
walls well papered and floor carpeted, with 
paper under the carpet. Paper is warm and 
sbould be more used for protection from cold. 
[Pat between blankets, it forms a light cover- 
ing.] A room thus prepared is a guard against 
cold, especially if the door is guarded by a 
stoop or portico, or opensin a hall. Ove of 
the outside windows should be put on binges, 
so as to be swung open when wanted. I have 
tested all this for ten years, and my room 1s the 
most uniform in temperature and most com- 
fortable in town. I have a thermometer to 
aid me. This I consult oftener than the clock 
from habit. I thus do with a third less wood 
than I did before these precautions were taken. 
I can defy the cold and the changes in the 
weather. My stove is an air-tight, with a 
damper in the pipe. I can control it perfectly. 
Frost never disturbs me, as one good stick on 














a bed of coals will keep my room warm, and 
give me live coals in the morning. But my 
wood wants to be maple or birch or hickory to 
do this readily. How much suffering there is 
in the world on account of alack of these 
precautions. Use the paper and double win- 
dows, and do not forget the large stove, which 
consumes less wood, incredible as it seems, than 
a small one.—Cor. Rural World. 





HUSKES FOR BEDDING. 


A visitor is curious to know what those 
women and girls in short frocks and pants are 
going to do, who are at this moment seen 
crossing the lawn towards the new barn, with 
clean white pillow-cases in hand? Well I will 
tell you, for we are disposed to enlighten you 
as well as we can, respecting the mysteries of 
Community life. Those women are bound for 
the barn to hask corn—not for the corn’s 
sake, nor the farmer’s sake, but for the sake of 
obtaining the clean inside husk on the ears of 
corr to. put into beds. 

Reader, did you ever sleep on a husk bed! 
No? Then let me say to you confidentially, 
that a husk bed is, according to my experience 
and judgment for many years, just the nicest 
and cleanest thing in the world to sleep upon. 
For my own use,I put the husks into two 
ticks, the upper one not quite as full as the 
under one, making it much easier to adjust or 
even up when the bed is made. The under 
tick can be filled quite full, making it elastic, 
requiring no daily adjustment, but will remain 
for months as even as a hair mattress. 

Once, and sometimes twice a year, I have 
taken them out and emptied from the ticks 
upon a clean grass-plot where they are raked 
open and stirerd up, shaking the fine dust from 
them that naturally accumulates from the fric- 
tion they undergo in daily use. A sprinkling, 
of water upon them while thus spread out will 
cause them to curl, making them almost ag 
light as feathers. They should be shaken up 
several times a day, that the action of the 
sun and air may thoroughly, penetrate them. 
1f allowed to remain out of doors over night, 
a heavy dew answers all the purposes of water- 
ing them. When thoroughly dried and aired, 
return themto the ticks—which you have pro- 
pably washed—and you have a bed as good as 
new once in six months or a year, as sweet as 
new-mown grass, as comfortable as any feather 
bed, and decidedly more agreeable to those 
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who appreciate good air ina sleep’ng room. 
In making up & bed, a ‘thick cémfortable, or 
something equivalent, should be placed over 
the’ bed before the sheets are put on, forthe 
benefit of those whose skin‘ is tender from if! 
health or other causes. The husks should be 
entirely free from hard substances. Husk beds 
thus managed, will last’ for years, by occasion- 
ally adding a few pounds to keep the quantity 
good. 

I have used nearly all kinds of materials 
that have been proposed: as substitutes for 
feathers, and. must. render my. verdict in favor 
of husks, The cost,of good, clean husks is 
about, one-eight of; the cost, of feathers; and 


as to sweetness and healthiness, there,is no, 


comparjson..The, animal odor attached, to 
feathers, is very, offensive , indeed ,, to many 
—Oneida Community Cir cular, 


FAULTS TN’ FARM HOUSES. 








A correspondent of the N. Y. Farmers’ Club, 
from western New York, says:—“The greatest 
fault of farm-houses is in building too many 
rooms. “In wéstern New York farmers almost 


invariably ‘make a kitchen, diting-rootn’ and’ 


parlor. Tf’thé house is small, the dining-room 
and parlor are’ small, and the ‘kitchen is very 


small;and' in practice the cookstove is pat im |’ 
tothe #ood-house, or into a shanty ‘which is’ 


joined ‘onto the back of the house; and -in 
this’place, behind the house, a majority of” far- 
mers live (stay); especially'in the simmer time. 
And 'the’parlor is seldom used, and balf of the 
time tiot furnished at ‘all) but used asa store: 
room for dried apples‘ and seed-corn, wheels 
and ‘téels; etd. 

“The remedy is to build two rooms instead 
of three, farnish and use one as a parlor, and 
build the other large, and’in sight of the road 
and live in it and not try to live behind your 
house in a shanty. Another fault is in’ the 
woodhouse. It is generally made without a 
floor, and for every armfal of wood there is 
from two to six steps to go down and up.’ The 
remedy is to make a cellar under the whole 
house, woodhouse and all; and floors all ona 
level. Another fault is in the cisterns; they 
are generally built in the ground, and are too 
small. They should be in the celler, and 
be made large. Another fault in a farm- 


house isa dark winding staircase. It is hard 
enough for a woman to go up and down stairs 
when they are made in the best possible man- 
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ner, as they always should be in a farm-house. 
And the honse shodld be arranged *to have | 
all the work” Possible upon thé’same level.” 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 


SAVING SWEET CORN. 


Many attempts have been made to save sweet 
cora by canning, in the. ugual way of canning 
fruite, and many failures have been the result; « 
but assome people have succeeded we will 
give the formula by which this result.has been 
attained, and others who have a mind to try 
the experiment may do so: 

Parboil the corn in,the ear, tren with o 


Shapp knife, cat off the grains, put them ip a 


can and press tightly so the can will be fall; 


| pour in enough of the liquor ia which the corn 


was boiled, to fill the, intertices between the 
grains in the can; then solder the Jid which 
should have a very small hole pricked through 
it to allow the escape of gas. Now set the 
cans in bot. water and, boil for three bours; 
take ‘them out and solder the air-hole tight. 
Canned :eorn is esteemed a great luxury, and 
may repay the labor of patting up in this way, 
but a much readier avd surer method is-to, 
scald the ears unhusked, by laying them in a 
hot oven for a few minutes then strip off the 
husks, cut off te grains and dry them gradually 
on plates in a gentle heat,or in the sun, Then 
put away ia cloth, bags in a dry place. 
Son Bonnet. 


Me 


FLOWERS IN THE WINDOW. . 


—_ —-—_— 





There is nothing more attractive to the eye 
of outsiders than the plants and ffowers in the 
season when garden culture is out of the ques: 
tion. Here every one, without regard to cir 
cumstances, may have a miniature green-house 
with all its luxuries abd a few of its inconvenien- 
ces. The expense is not worth mentioning, and 
the labor is a pleasure to all who love these 
most loveable beauties of nature. In many of 
the public schools of New Eogland, the femate 
teachers and. larger scholars cultivate many © 
flowers throughout the year, either in-doors or 
out, Soin numerous factories, it has become a 
usual sight to see at all times the hanging flower 
or fern vase, the pots on the window-sill, or in 
some little nook out of the way, where they 
will cheer and gladden the heart, when the hand 
are engaged in the labors of the day.—/Vew 
York Times. 
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EFFECT OF COLD WATER ON THE 
* SEPARATION OF CREAM. 





Judging from the mavagement of the dairies 
of many of our farmers, and also in many of 
the larger ones, where the butter is the chief 
object, the manage rs seem little to understand 
the effect of a low temperature apon the rais- 
ing of the cream, or at least they do not ar- 
range their milk so as to obtain the greatest 
amount of cream. There are several con- 
ditions which do much to modify the quantity 
of milk; the fatty matter which afterwards 
composes the butter is held in suspension by the 
water of the milk, and hence, when standing 
in the udder of the cow, the best and most 
rich portions rise to the surface, and conse- 
quently are last drawn. By the common mode 
of milking, the poorer and richer portions of the 
milk become mixed together, and the separation 
of the cream is made far more difficult and 
slow. 

In most of the large EHoglish dairies, and 
in some of the best ordered in this country, 
it is the rule to divide each cow’s milk into two 
portions at the time of milking, and these 
two portions are kept entirely separate until 
the cream is all raised, when it is sometimes 
mixed, but often kept separate altogether. In 
some of the large dairies of Devonshire, each 
cow’s milker has three buckets, and divides each 
milk into three portions, which with their 
cream are kept entirely separate. It has been 
stated by eminent English dairymen that if the 
first two-thirds of the cow’s milk is kept sepa- 
rate from the remainder, at least ten per cent. 
more cream may be obtained. Those ‘who 
make butter can calculate whether this will 
pay for the extra labor which is incurred. 

The temperature of the surronnding air has 
@ great effect upon the time required for the 
raising of the cream; experiment has demon- 
strated that the process is more rapid in warm 
than in cold weather. With the thermometer 


at 

80 degrees, all the cream will raise in 10 hours. 
71 “ “ “ 2 « 
68 “ “ “ 18 “ 
55 q “ “ “ 24 “ 
50 “ “ “ 36 “ 
45 “ “ “ 42 “ 


Sprengle found that if milk was kept at a 
temperature as low as 37 degrees, but little 
cream would raise in three weeks. 

In order to avoid the trouble of keeping the 





<ream at the proper temperature, it is custome. 
ary in some dairies to churn the whole milk. 
The advantages claimed by those who follow 
this plan may be briefly stated thus: the proper 
temperature can be readily obtained both in 
summer aod in winter; five per cent. more 
butter can be obtained from the same milk; 
the butter is not only of the best quality 
while fresh, but if properly managed will keep 
much better. 

This plan would not work so well in the 
neighhood of a good market for skim,milk, 
but when cheese is an object, there would be 
little or no difference, for the buttermilk will 
make as good a cheese as skim milk. 

In summer it is difficult to redace the state 
of the temperature of the cream as low as 55 
degrees, but the whole milk need only be re- 
dueed to 65 deg., to which most cellars, with- 
out any difficulty, reduce it—Cor. German- 
town Telegraph. 





POISONING RATS. 





I keep my premises comparatively free from 
rats and giving them poison at all seasons of 
the year. I never place poison at all for rats in 
my house, io summer, but give them plenty of it 
at the barn, whenever they appear. Keep their 
haunts well supplied there, and their is no neces- 
sity for using any at the house, for as is well 
known, rats take free range during the night, 
passing backwards and forth from house to 
barn, and from one premises to those adjoining 
or neigtboring. If the poison administered is 
effective at all, the victim will not get far from 
the spot where it was partaken. Thus can you 
exterminate rats, and yet be free from the offen- 
‘sive results of having them dead in or ‘about 
your house. The recipe is as follows: 

’ Mix one ounce of fively powdered arsenic 
and one ounce of lard with meal into a stiff 
dough; put it atout the haunts of the Tats, 
They will eat it. greedily, and it makes them so 
thirsty that they will die near the water, of 
which they drink. 

They partake readily of the poison; the ‘ar- 
senic being sweetish and not at all offensive, 
and thereby I have rid my place of them’ re- 
peatedly. TI place pieces, the size of a large pea, 
on chips within their reach; being careful to 
put it out of the way of the poultry —Cor. 
Co. Gent. ' a 


He who is not willing to fill a place he is 
fitted for, will find no place fitted for him to ‘fill. 
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COMMON DOMESTIC DYES. 


BY MRS. ELIZA A. CALL, FABIUS, N. Y¥. 


10 DYE BLACK. 

For every pound of goods it will require one 
ounce of the extract of logwood and two 
ounces of copperas. Dissolve the copperas 
in water sufficient to cover the goods without 
crowding; put in the goods let them come to a 
boil and simmer forty minutes, then rinse the 
articles in clear water and throw the copperas 
water away, now put the extract of logwood 
and water to admit the goods, let them simmer 
an hour or two, airing occassionally; when 
colored enough take the gocds into a strong 
smart weed dye, made by boiling the smart 
weed and straining it into the wash tub; rinse 
thoroughly and dry; scour in soap-suds until 
the last is quite clear; put a Jittle salt in the 
first suds. If a blue black is desired, color in 


a brass kettle. 
MADDER RED. 


Take one pound of madder to two pounds 
of goods; soak the madder in a brass or copper 
kettle over night, in warm water enough to 
cover the goods you wish to color; next morn- 
ing put in two ounces of madder compound for 
every pound of madder you have soaked; then 
wet your yarn, or cloth in clean water and 
wring out; afterwards put it in the dye; now 
place the kettle over the fire and bring it to a 
scalding heat, whichjwill take about a half an 
hour if a light color is wanted, and long- 
er if a dark one; the color depending upon the 
time it remains in the dye. When the color 
ig made, rinse the goods immediately in cold 
water and it will then be finished. 

SCARLET RED. 

Take soft water sufficient to cover the cloth 
that you wish to color, bring it to a boiling in 
a brass or copper kettle; then add one ounce 
and a half of cream of tartar for every pound 
of cloth; now boil a minute or two, and then 
add two ounces of poweredj lac and three 
ounces of madder compound; the lac and com- 
pound must be previously mixed in a glass or 
earthen bowl; boil five minutes; now wet the 
cloth in warm water and wring it, and put in 
the dye; boil the whole an hour; take out the 
goods and rinse in clear cold water. 

PINK. 

For every three pounds of goods, take three 
and a half quarts of water, or enough to cover 
the articles you wish to color. Take two 
. ounces of cochineal, and half an ounce of 





cream tartar, steep the cochineal in warm 
water two hours, or until the strength is en- 
tirely extracted, and add the cream fartar; 
then wash the cloth in clear cold water, wring 
it out and put it in the dye; bring it to scald- 
ing heat; let it remain a few moments and it 
will be finished. If alight color is wanted use 
cochineal; if a dark one, more—the shade de- 
pending on the quantity of cochineal used. 
GREEN AND YELLOW. 

For every pound of yarn or cloth, add three 
and one half ounces of alum and one pound of 
fustic; steep it to get out the strength, but do 
not boil; soak the cloth until it acquires a good 
yellow color; then throw out the chips and add 
indigo compound slowly, until you have the 
desired shade of green. An ounce or so of the 
compound is required for the above quantity, 
according to the depth of shade. 

For two or three pounds of goods, take one- 
half pound of copperas, dissolve it in water 
sufficient to cover the goods; have it scald- 
ing hot; wet the cloth in soft water, put it 
into the copperas and let it stand an hour or 
two; wring the cloth out while the water is so 
hot that you can just bear your hand in it, 
then throw out the copperas water. Now take 
one ounce of prussiate of potash, and a tea- 
spoonful of the oil of vitrol, put into water 
sufficient to cover the goods, and let them dis- 
solve; again put in the goods, and let them 
stand en hour or two, having the dye as hot 
as the hand can bear; wring out and dry, rinse 
in clear water, and it is fiinshed. Dry in the 
shade. 





, QuEEN oF Puppines.—A new pudding, with 
this name, recently farnished to the Agricul- 
tural Household, by Mrs. Wm. Morehouse, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. has been tried with very satis- 
factory results. Into one quart of sweet milk 
put one pint of fine bread crumbs, batter the 
size of an egg, the well-beaten yolks of five 
eggs; sweeten and flavor as for castard; mix 
the whole well together. While the above is 
baking, beat the whites of five eggs toa 
stiff froth, and adda teacupful of powdered 
sugar; pour it over the hot pudding when 
cooked, and return it to the oven, and bake to 
a delicate brown. We like the above without 
addition, but some prefer a layer of jelly, or 
canned peaches or other fruit, over the pudding 
before the frosting is added. No sauce is need- 
ed. It is not only delicious, but light and di- 
gestible. 
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Iwpran Meat axp Corn Breap.—A bushel 
of corn, says the Michigan Farmer, contains 
more nutriment than a bushel of wheat; bat 
corn meal should not be ground, fine, as it will 
not keep sweet, There is no grain that can be 
put to so many good uses and served up in $0 
many different ways as corn and corn meal. 
First we have the green corn, roasting ears 
and soup in the early, and the dried corn soup 
and hominy, the balance of the year, These 
dishes every good housekeeper knows how to 
prepare, being the most simple in the culinary 
art. And then by grinding it into meal, what 
visions of delicious eating float before the eyes. 


First we have the corn cake, made of meal and | 


water, and a little salt, if you are too poor to 
add the eggs and milk, mixed into a dough and 
baked on a griddle. Then corn bread or pone, 
which can only be made properly by about one 
housekeeper in ten. Then mush and milk, and 
fried mush. We have never seen the individa- 
al that did not like one or the other. Many 
fail in making good mush by not boiling it 
enough. When it is merely scalded it has a 
raw taste. Then there isa very good corn 
meal pudding, made by stirring the meal into 
scalded skim milk till it is as thick as gruel, and 
when cool add ginger, cinnamon, nutmeg, salt 
and sweetening to suit the taste, and a little 
fine cut suet and some rasins or dried peaches 
- and a fine cut apple. It should bake an hour 
or more, according to size. This is a good 
pudding. And then see into how many dishes 
corn becomes a palatable and favorite mixture. 
It is the cheapest and most wholesome food 
that man can live on, and should be on the ta- 
ble of both rich and poor more frequently than 
it now is, in some of its many forms. 





Soar Maxine—Cotp Process.—In Virginia 
there is a mode of making soap, adopted by 
the country people, which they call the cold 
process which deserves to be generally known. 
It is thus described by a farmer's wife: “I put 
my barrel—a common fish barrel—in the cellar 
where it is intended to stand, and fill it nearly 
fall of strong lye, then add as much grease 
without melting it as I think sufficient, stirring 
it once every day or two. In a few days I can 


tell whether I have put too much or too little. 


grease, and add lye or grease as the case may 
require. In two or three weeks it becomes ex- 
cellent soap. We call it the cold process, In 


this way we make better soap, and get rid of 
the trouble and risk of boiling.” 





Tomato. Carsur—Mrs. Page, in Prairie 
Farmer, gives her premium receipt as follows: 
—Take ripe tomatoes, (the'small red ones are 
preferable) wash, but not skin them, and thor- 
eughly boil them one hour, and then put them 
threagh a hair sieve, and to one quart of juice 
add one tablespoonful of cinnamon, one of black 
pepper, half of cayenne, one of nutmeg, one 
of good mustard, two-thirds teacupful of salt, 
Boik three hours, and then to one quart of juice 
add one pint of pure cider vinegar. Boil half 
an hour longer; bottle hot and seal. up. This 
catsup will keep for years, and will not ‘“re- 
quire shaking before use.” A porcelain kettle 
should be used. 





Azrownoor Puppinc.—Take two tablespoons 
fall of arrowroot, and two quarts of fresh 
milk, mix the arrowroot with a small portion 
of the milk, and when the remaining part of 
the milk has boiled, add to it the former; 
when nearly cold, add the yolks of three eggs 
well beaten, three ounces of sugar, two ounces 
of butter, and a little grated nutmeg; stir the 
ingredients together, turn them into a buttered 
dish and bake them for a quarter of an hour. 





Harrison Caxe.—One and half caps of 
melted butter, two and a half cups of Sor- 
ghum stirred light, two eggs, one teaspoonful 
of soda, five cups of flour, one bowl of mixed 
raisins and currants, ove tablespoonful cloves, 
cinnamon and nutmeg; good without fruit. 





Sweer Oras-Aprie Pickies.—Boil the fruit 
in clear water until it becomes a little soft; 
then drain them on a large dish: then to 
every pound of fruit add one of sugar, and 
boil hard until they are preserved. T'6 make 
the pickles, take one half sirup and one haif 
vinegar; add spices to the taste. 





.FReoxies are removed in a surprisingly short 
time, by a perfectly new process which proba- 
bly no one besides the writer is acquainted 
with. This process I have fried first on my 
own person, and the good effect obtained war 
rants its general introduction into the Joilet 
rooms and boudoirs of the world. Mere 
Take powdered nitre, (saltpetre) any «> sl! quan- 
tity and apply it to the parts affec‘e’ by the 
finger moistened ‘and dipped in the »“wder— 
This is the whole proceeding; when’ properly 
done and judiciously repeated it wi 
all freckles from ‘the face. 


will remove 
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" OSAGE Chaves Hepes 


est advocates of the Osage orange as a hedge 
plant, and has had extensive: practise in grow- 
ing it. Inan article on this subject written for 
the Prairie Farmer he says: 
When plants are reasonably cheap I would 
never set less than ‘twelve thousand to the mile, 
on :land as rich 4s'ours‘ here are; ‘for where:'a 
hedge-row is erowded so-as to dwarf the plants, 


it vis! less work evér after’ to: keep the’ «hedge |) 


trimmed than where they are set so thim'as to 
throw up their full, natural rank growth every 
year. On pddret Manda less number to” the 
mile would probably ‘answer the same pur- 
pose. But on very'rich laid’ I would perfer 
to dwarf and crowd thém still more, and set 
sixteon thousand to the mile; not because it 
will make a quicker hedge, but because it will 
in the end be better and more easily trimmed 
and managed. 

On our soil we cultivate the hedge row and 
keep it perfectly clean of weeds for three years, 
at all times till the last of August, when all 
cultivation should cease so as to allow the 
growth to stop and the wood to ripen off before 
winter; and late in the fall the first year, two 
or three heavy furrows should be turned against 
the hedge rows, covering their sides with dirt 
as deeply as possible, to protect them from the 
possible accident by cold or pulling out of the 
wet ground by frost. Early in spring this dirt 
should be plowed back again to a common 
level, and all vacant places filled with plants, 
if not filled the June as before. 

No trimming whatever should be given to 
the plants the first three years or till the stock 
is about one inch through, except to clip back 
some of the stronger plants and keep the 
growth of all as even as possible, The stems 
~ of the plants will then all stand in a single row, 
some five or six inches apart. When at this 

size let one man take a hook to pull the 
same down and another a nicking splasher 
and ni€k the plants half off quite down, or in- 
to the ground, and lay them down to an angle of 
not more than forty-five degrees; if laid too 
flat as some inexperienced men recommend, so 
that their tops do not come up to the sun, ina 
few years the main shoots will all die out. 
But if properly laid the main shoot will live 











OFT P CALTIVAT Ok, 
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| and pew shoots will, Spring up perpeudicelarly A 
and ‘bind the | whole ‘hedge together in a "aiogle 
year so that it is “tempofalle for anything to’ 


ae through it, even the smallest pig. 
Prof. J. Bi Tarner of U.; te sandagittin ditt. ; 


is by far the eaiest way to make a hedge, 
and when it i is done it is far better at less than 


half the cost of the old methods. Some al- 


lowance must of course be made for soil and — 
culture. It is possible to get. a hedge on very 
rich ground ready to splash down in two years, 


‘but, here it usually requires three; and with 
poorer soil and culture it might even require 


four years or possibly more. 

Hedges should not be trimmed severely, and 
especially they should not be cut close to the 
ground after August, till the leaves fall; there 
is also a time when frozen in the winter, and 
another time when the sap first starts in the 
spring, in which the wood is too brittle to al- 
low of their being splashed down to advantage, 
as the stalks are liable to break off before they 
will bend sufficiently. 


CURING FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP. 





In the course of an article on fot-rot in sheep, 
in reply to a correspondent of the Prairie 
Farmer, Sam. Boarpas, the great flock master 
of Logan Co., Ill., says he treated a flock of 
fott-rotters by thorough paring, doctoring all, 
and ccnstantly seperating lame ones from those 
not lame. I doctorgd this last flock a number 
of times—building a small chip fire under a 
large iron kettle of blue vitriol about hoof deep 
in which every sheep was held five minutes or 
more. The vitriol was kept very hot all the 
time by constantly feeding the fire; much hot- 
ter than I would keep the solution in the other 
case where I heated it in a kettle and then 
poured it into a trough. 

I think from my present experience I know 
how to cure fot-rot. They want at least three 
pastures; one large one for the main flock and 
two smaller ones. In the first place catch out 
of the main flock (on the supposition that all 
the sheep are in the large pasture) all that limp 
the least bit. Pare thoroughly and dip in the 
solution, kept hot in a kettle after the manner I 
have deseribed, holding each sheep in at least 
five mingtes. Turn these into pasture No. 2. | 
Then examine and pare thoroughly all the re- 
mainder of the flock, dipping in the hot stuff 
after the same manner. Handle in a dry day 
after the dew is off or put in a shed for twenty- 
four hours after doctoring. Turn the main 




















flock back into pasture'No.1. As fast as you 
discover, in’ the ‘coutse of a week or two, that 
some of those in, pastare No, 2 have. quit limp- 
them ont, examine their feet, put on 
a little solution of vitriol from ‘a bottle, and 
pa them in pasture No. 3. Continue to ex- 
amine once a week at least, shifting into the 
pastures as described, but never put into an- 
other pasture without coctoriog. This sounds 
like a great deal of trouble, and so it is, but 
one will never cure foot-rot without a great deal 
of trouble. The actual expense is not so much 
as one woald think. If you get the foot-rot 
you, most, say to yourself, now here’s a job on 
my hands and I must prepare myself and have 
help enough to pat it through right. 


Use or Lona anp Snort Woors.—J. A. 
Clark, of Long Sutton, England, gives the fol- 
lowing facts at a recent lecture; You are 
aware that wool ‘is classed by manufacturers 
into two general divisions. There are clothing 
wools and combing wools. The short wools 
for the most part belong to the clothing and 
the long wools to the combing quality. The 
short wools are pre-eminent for their felting 
property, that is, the tendency of the fibres to 
adhere together, owing to the minute serration 
being sometimes over 2000 to a lineal inch. 
When the wool has been carded. spun and wo- 
ven into woolen cloth, and is then put under 
the strokes of the fulling mill, this process of 
felting takes place. But long wool, having 
fewer of the serrations upon its fibres, possess- 
es the felting property in a minor degree, and 
is called combing wool because one of the first 
operations in manufacturing stuff and worsted 
goods from it is to pass the wool through heat- 
ed iron combs, thus rendering the fibres smooth 
and more like fibres of silk or cotton, without, 
however, losing their natural lustre. One main 
use for which our lustre wool is sought after, 
is in the manufacture of alpacas, coburgs and 
various fabrics composed of mixtures of wool 
and cotton; the gloss given by the wool is so 
admired as to have become a rage and a fash- 
ion in materials both for gentlemen’s paletots 
and ladies’ dresses; and the weaver likes the 
wool because the microscopic, saw-like teeth of» 
the fibres take hold of the cotton in process of 
weaving and bind both together, making a 
sound and serviceable cloth. The product in 
serviceable cloth. The product in thread or 
cloth from a fleece of wool, is something as- 








tonishing. At Norwich many years ago 39,- 
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a 
200 yards, Or 22% miles of thread Wére épun 
from a single’ ‘pound of wool; and sixt 

ago a’ Miss Ives ‘at “ Shatding. its fe 00 
yards or about 954 miles of woolen thread from 
a pound of wool, off a Lincoln ewe. 





CUTTING STEEL, 


The famous experiment of Perkins, in’ cut- 
ting hard steel by a dise of soft iron, was, not 
long since, repeated in the Franklin {nstitute, 
Philadelphia. The disc used was of steel, sim- 
ilar to those from which smal! circular’ ‘saws 
are made, but annealed so as to be very soft. 
This was mounted on a steel spindle furnished 
with a 3-inch driving-wheel, and the whole 
was carefully balanced. The driving-wheel 
was connected by the belt with a 36-inch wheel, 
on the shaft of which was a 10-inch wheel, com- 
municating with a 48-inch wheel driven by the 
engine. The engine running 120 turné per 
minute, the result of the combination was that 
the soft steel dise revolved at a speed of 5,000 
to 6,000 turns per minute. At this velocity 
the hardest files were cut into like wood, a 
shower of sparks and a blaze of light being 
given off during the operation, but the edge 
of the disc did not show any signs of injury. 





Cunnine Pony.—A correspondent of an Eng- 
lish paper says he had a pony once which very 
frequently exhibited the following peculiarities : 
Whenever the pony had Been turned out to 
graze, upon being fetched upand put into the 
carriage, it invariably turned lame after going a 
few yards; so lame, in fact, that frequently I 
had to turn back, not having the shame to drive 
an animal in sach apparent pain; I say apparent, 
because no sooner had the pony been relieved 
of its harness than it used to canter round the 
field perfectly sound. The same pony when 
fetched from the stable would go perfectly well 
as long as it wished, but when I drove it in any 
direction contrary to its inclination it became 
lame directly; as soon as its head was turned 
homewards the lameness entirely disappeared. 





Onto Macuines 1x lowa.—It is announced 
that Thomas & Mast’s Cider Mill; manufac- 
tared at Springfield, Cook’s Evaporator, man- 
ufactured by Blymyer, Bates & Day, Mansfield, 
and Fowler & Wicks’ Hay Stacker, manufac- 
tured at Upper Sandusky, took premiums at 
the recent Iowa State Fair. 





Multitades express opinions; few form them. 
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‘ For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
FREUDENLIED*---A Response. 


© long, long night that breaks in dawn! 
O sad, sad ‘heart that finds at last 

Mts perfect joy, when hope was gone, 
And tears had drowned its happy past! 


‘The bough which chilly winds nipped keen 
Through bitter Spring’s inclement hours, 

‘Has bourgeoned under Summer's sheen, 
And blossomed into costlier flowers, 


“Zhan any .kindliest May could hope, 
Or any sunpiest June could bring, 
“Whough heaven should fill her crystal cope 


With August gold to the green earth’s ring. 


Accept the timid stranger! Doubt, 
Slip downward into swift eclipse 
Behind Faith mountain! Carol out, 
O Soul, thy thanks, from singing lips! 


Now hast thou reached life’s shining height: 


Its height and depth alike are known. 
The Future holds no dreaded blight, 
The blessed present is thine own. 


& constant and accepted guest 

In Joy’s house ever thou shalt be. 
Here ends thy solitary quest, 

Here full “FRUITION” waits for thee! 


Don Lioyp Wrman. 
* FREUDENLIED—a Joy-Song.—Eb. 








SONG IN SUNSHINE. 
— 
BY EDWARD CAPERN, DEVON, ENGLAND. 
Sa 


Sing away, ye joyous birds, 
While the sun is o’er us; 
If I only knew your words, 

I would swell the chorus. 
‘Bing, ye warblers of the sky! 
Sing, ye happy thrushes! 
And ye little ones that lie 

Down among the rushes. 


*. 


Softly as an angel’s wing 
Comes an inspiration: 

O that my poor soul could sing 
Worthy of creation! 

Like the solemn chaunting tree— 
Nature in devotion: 

Like the merry harping bee— 
Harmony in motion. 


I would sound a note of joy, 
‘Through the vales of Devon, 
Sweet as: Love’s when he a boy 
Newly came from heaven, 
Till the busy world beguiled 
With its echoes’ ringing, 
Shouted, “Hark! for Nature’s child 
Her own song is singing,” 





A TEACHER’S TROUBLES, 


There is living on Martha’s Vineyard an old 
man who has never been off the island, and the 
extent of his knowledge is bounded by the con- 
fines of his home. He has been told of a war 
between the North and South, bat as he had 
never heard the din of battle nor seen any sol- 
diers, he considered it a hoax. He is utterly’ 
unable to read, and is ignorant to the last degree. 

An excellent story is told of his first and only 

day st school. He was quite alad when a lady 

came to the district where his father resided to 

teach school. He was sent, and as the teacher 
was classifying the school, he was called up in 

turn and interrogated as to his former studies. 
Of course he had to say that he had never been 
to school, and knew none of his letters, The 

schoolmistress gave him a seat on one side until 
she had finished the preliminary examination of 
the rest of the scholars, She then called him to 

her and drew on the blackboard the letter A, 
told him what it was,and asked him to remem- 

ber how it looked. He looked at it a moment, 

and then inquired (he stuttered:) 

“H-h-how do you kuow it’s A?” 

The teacher replied that when she was a 
little girl she had been to. school to an old gen- 
tleman who told her so. 

The boy eyed the A for a moment, and then 
asked, “H-h-how did he know?” 

This was almost a stunner, but the teacher 
suddenly recollected that he bad toid her that 
when a boy he had been to school to a lady who 
taught him that it was A, 

The boy eyed the letier « little longer, when 
he burst out with, “H-h-how did he kuow but 
she 1-l-lied?” 

The teacher could not get over this obstacle, 
and the poor boy was sent hoine as incorrigible. 





Question In Diviston.x—At a school exam- 
ination the teacher asked the class:—"If I had 
a mince pie, and should give 3-12th to John, 
and 3-[2th to Isaac, and keep half the pie my- 
self, what would there be lefi?” ‘There was a 
profound study among the scholars, but finally 
one lad held up his hand as a signal that he 
‘was ready to answer.—“Well, sir, what will 
there be left? Speak up loud, so thot all can 
hear,” said theexaminer. ‘The plate!’ shouted 
the hopeful fellow. 





Blight changes made great. differences. “Din- 
ner for nothing” is very good fuu; but youcan't 
say as much of “nothing for dinner.” 
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IN THE OMNIBUS---A SKETCH. 


A mighty woman with a bundle, a cross 
woman with a baby, an uncomfortable woman 
with a dog, an old gentleman with an ear-trum- 
pet, a beaming young lady with expansive crin- 
oline, aad the usual compliment of nothing-par- 
ticular-people, including mineself, John Haynes, 
gentleman at large. I would not have been 
inside, if I could have helped it; nor in an 
omnibus at all, if I could have helped it; and, 
judging from the surrounding faces, we were all 
in the same plight. We were all hot; and we 
hated ore another, When a fellow creature is 
visibly radiating the caloric one already has in 
excess, hatred for him, or even her, follows in 
logical! sequence, and we were waitiog for more 
passengers. 

“Please help mein, I’m blind!” It was the 
tiniest sweetest voice. We all turned to see a 
little girl lay her hand contidingly on the con- 
ductor’s arm. I took her from him as fearfally 
as if she had been in very truth what she look- 
ed like—my Parian Clytie—the same pure, 
sweet face, with the delicate features and 
drooping, white eyelids; but the sadness of her 
pallor was relieved by the vivid dark gold of her 
hair, which fell in soft thick rolls upon her 
neck. 

“Isn’t there a dog here?” she said presently. 

“Yes, darling,” said the dog’s owner, as she 
handed it to the child, looking uncomfortable 
no longer; the blind face turned to hers seemed 
to charm away its nervousness, 

“What a dear little fellow!” said Clytie, and 
the rough terrier grew popular. 

“Do they let you go far alone?” said the 
cross woman. 

“O, yes.” The little one gave a low, glad 
laugh of triumph. “I’ve been to the blind 
school; I can do everything for myself now.” 

“Would you mind saying that, again my 
dear? I’m very deaf,” said the old gentleman. 
She repeated her sentence, adding with an odd 
" womanly pity, “It must be so sad to be deaf.” 

I said involuntarily, “You don’t look as 
though you were ever sad.” 


“I! O, no, I never am, now Emy is well. “4 
“Who is Emy?” 


“Why my little sister; O! such a little dar- 
ling; but she was ill for a long time, so long.” 
Clytie’s voice faltered, as though she were liv- 


ing over again a great sorrow. “But she is 
well now.” 


“Bat she is well, now?” I said. 








“O, yes, quite strong; and it is so nice.” 

“Have you many sisters and brothers?” asked. 
the young lady. 

“No, only Emy, and one brother, baby ‘Tom; 
he’s such a great, fat fellow, and he laughs, yor 
can’t think how he laughs.” 

If it was anything like the musical rill his 
sister sent rippling through the air, I should 
like to have by ard that baby. 

“What does he laugh at?” said the cross 
woman. 

“O, every thing; at Emy and me, when we 
play Punch end Judy; and at disner when 
there’s dumplings; and sometimes he lies on 
the floor and laughs at himself; and we laugh 
too, it’s so fanny.” The little one’s mirth was 
infectious, we all joined in, with various modu- 
lations of the roar of the deaf gentleman, who 
couldn’t stop himself, and setting as off again, 
clapping her soft gloved hands till she made 
the dog bark, and the conductor looked in to- 
say—“Well, if I ever saw such a row!” 

“Enston-road, please,” said Clytie, turning 
into a business woman all at once. 

The unwelcome place seemed to come direct- 
ly; as I turned from helping the child out I saw 
the cross woman’s face breaking up into tears. 

“It’s queer,” she said, “but I feel like to ery 
to see her so merry.” 

I was unpleasantly concious of what my dear: 
mother used to call the apple in my throat;. 
so I was grateful to the deaf gentleman for say- 
ing “Eh!” and saving the effort of replying. 
We all fell into quietness, but it is curious to- 
notice how forbearing we grew to one another;: 
the child’s great loss, worn like the flower- 
crown on the head of some pictured saint, 
made our petty discomforts all melt away. 

The young lady Began to play with the ba- 
by, the old gentleman with the dog, and I, who 
object to all gratuatities on the principle of 
never having any money to spare, was absolute- 
ly pleased when the mighty woman banded 
back her change to her vanquish foe, sayihg: 

“Never mind the penny, conductor.” 

Even the cross woman grew quite interest- 
ing over a reminiscence of a youth she had 
known when she was a girl who had recovered 
his sight after being hlind for a year. 

I think, if I could be a woman witha mis- 
sion, I would choose that of my unconcious 
little Clytie. , 





What thing is that — the more we cut it 
the longer it grows? 4ditch. 


* 
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STATE FAIR POSTPONED. 


The floods of last week played such havoe 
with the several railroads leadigg into. Dayton, 
that it was found impossible » he the tracks 
in time for the conveyance cf live stock and 
articles for exhibition at the State Fair; and 
hence the Board of Managers have been lead 
to announce a postponement of the Fair until 
the middle week of October — commencing 
then on the 16th, and closing on. the 19th. 








A New Raspperry.—The editor of the 
Bellefontaine Republican says that Mr. Jobo 
Richards of Harrison Township, Logan county, 
brought to bis office recently a cluster of large 
black raspberries, which the editor says are the 
finest he ever saw. The variety is not known 
to Mr. Richards, .be having discovered the 
plant from which he derived his stock, grow- 
ing along side the railroad two or three years 
since. The fact of the bush having ripe ber- 
ries on it, in October, attracted his attention 
and he had it transplanted. The sprouts which 
come up from the ground blosgom about the 
last’ of June, aud continue to blossom and 
bear fruit till frost. The next spring they bear 
froit till the new sprouts blossom, when the 
old vine dies down. ‘The fruit is very lange, 
and is of about the same flavor of the com- 
mon black raspberry. 





A Laxp Sace.—We learn that ML, Sunsi- 
vant, who went from Colambas to Illinois, 
about ten years ago, and picked up some eighty 
thousand acres of land, bas sold bis home tract 
of twenty thousand acres, in Champaign county, 
to R. Arrcneson ALEXANDER, the great stock 
man of Kentucky, who sought there an asylum 
for bis herds during the troublesome times of 
the war. Mr. Sunitvanr is to remuve to anew 
home on a little patch of forty thousand acres 
in Livingston County. 





Porarors uy Lake County are said to be 
plenty and good. Lake is the greatest county 
in Ohio for potatoes. 





Coat on THe Oxnto.—The high water in the 
Ohio River enables the coal shippers to run 
down their stock of fuel. . We saw many fleets 
of coal barges on their wey down. 
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CHESTNUTS AND OTHER Norts, intended for 
planting, should not be allowed to become hard 
by drying, after getting ripe in the fall. Chest- 
puts for planting should be taken when fully 
ripe and put in a boxof sand or otber light 
soil and set away in the cellar or covered up in 
the ground, to remain until the time for plant- 
ing’ in the spring, when they will be found 
nicely sproyted or ready to sprout, and' grow 
right along. ‘Peach and other stoue fruits pro- 
duce better plants from the seed, if the pits 
are planted! before they are allowed to get 
thoroughly dried after ripening. 

Sueer 1x lowa—The returns of live stock 
in Iowa for 1866, as shown by the books of 
the Auditor of State, give 1,353,816 as the 
number of sheep in that State. ‘The census of 
1860 shows the number then in the State to 
have been 259,041. This is a very satisfacto- 
ry increase in numbers. The average weight 
of wool per sheep in 1860 was a shade over 
2% pounds. It will be found now that the av- 
erage will exceed this by at least one pound . 
per head—as Iowa has drawn largely for the 
last two years, upon the best sheep this side of 
the Mississippi. -* 


. 








Drvucetye Animats.—Continual dosing ani- 
mals is just‘as useless aod injurious to them, as 
is constant swallowing’ drags and poisonous 
compounds to the bu system. It is all 
folly to allow yoar stables to become hospitals, 
and to smell and appear like an apothecary’s 
shop. lt is mach more humave to shoot a 
horse, or knock an" animal on the head at once, 
than to force down ite t doses of drugs 
whose quality or action you know little about, 
having the effect to create disease when it did 
not exist, aud prolong soffering much beyond 
the time in which nature wonld oe effect a 
cure. 


“Bronx.”—This celebrated, horse, formerly 
the property of Reber & Kutz of Lancaster, 
O., bat latterly belonging to Gen. W. T. Suer- 
MAN, bas been sold by the latter gentleman to 
Capt. Wm. Walker of Missouri, and he will 
be kept on Capt. Walker’ farm in Jefferson 
county, Missouri. 


A Saue.-R. Baker of Lorain county, has 
sold his fine Short. Horn. bull, Buckeye, 5407, 
to Frank Brooxs Esq. of Pleasant Hill Mo. 
Buckeye was shipped to, his new owuer last 
week, 














